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THE. BEST BOOKS. FOR HOLIDAY GIFTs 








Newell Dwight Hillis’s xew novel 


The Quest of John Chapman 


‘1s so typically and distinctively American that I can recall nothing comparable with it in fiction. It is above 
all, what the lover of fiction most desires, an excellent story, vital and moving.”’—Prof. W. J. Dawson. 


Mr. Jack London’s ew novel 


The Sea=Wolf Third Edition 
“No fic “ig writer of the present day has ever done anything like it.’ 
Brookiyn Eagle. Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s xew novel 
Whosoever Shalt Offend 


‘You live in Italy while you read this absorbing book,’’— 7% ede Blade. 
lath, $1.50 
ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
The Road in Tuscany 


Reveals the real Italy which only those know who get away from 
towns and trains into its wealth of color and fragrance. The book is 
genial, leisurely charming. With over 200 /lustrations el Jou ph Pennell. 


so.) net 
Miss A. C. Laut’s 
Pathfinders of the West 
Felis of the thrilling, adventurous history of the discovery of the 


Northwest, /llustrated, 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


‘Is the most profound, and suggestive work yet written about this 
people.’— Argonaut. Cloth, £2.00 net (postave Ie.) 


REMINISCENCES AND IMPRESSIONS 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 


Reminiscences of Peace and War 


* Everybody who likes to read at all will enjoy this book.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald Ctoth, $2.00 net ( postage 1c.) 


52.0 net (postage 2Ic.) 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken’s 
The Women of America 


Tells what she has noted as really typical and significant among 
Alerican women. Cloth, $1. net (postage 13c.) 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s ew novel 
The Common Lot Fourth Edition 
“It grips the reader tremendously.”—The World Today. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s ew novel 
The Crossing 


Is acknowledged as, 80 far, “beyond a doubt the most important 
novel of the year.’ IQustrated. Clith, $1.50 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM 


Dr. Hugh Black’s 
The Practice of Self=Culture 


Is full of practical, simple, far-reaching Nag TY looking toward a 
rounded life. Clot 25 net (postage 12¢.) 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s 
Parables of Life 


With /Wustrations by W. Benda. 


Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde's 
From Epicurus to Christ 


A study of personality based on five principles: Pursuit of pleasure, 
self-control, subordination, proportion, and the Christian spirit of 
love. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 1c.) 


Holiday Edition 


Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage Sec.) 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 


Memorials of Edward Burne=Jones 


By G. B.-J. 


A charmingly informal and intimate account of the great artist and 
his pictures, Fully ldustrated. 2 vols. $6.00 net 


Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


“ No book be the year is so interesting.”—HoOMER DAVENPORT. 
Fully llustrated from his cartoons, etc. $5.00 net (postage 22c.) 
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These are Popular Juvenile Books 
LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 
In the Days Of ChaCer intrecucion oy uamiton wright Mabie: 12mo. Goth. $1,00 ne 
y 


Already in use at Smith College and Elsewhere 
Prof. Francis Hovey STODDARD, New York University, says: “TI believe these books will be very useful. I shall be glad to commend ‘In the Days of 


Chaucer’ to stu dents 


Prof. CHARLES BELL BURKE, Adelphi College, Brooklyn: “ A = i ial ‘book. Popular in view, it is also scholarly, and betrays not only historical, but also 


fine literary appreciation. I shall ‘recommend it as widely as possible 


The Outloo “ an extremely interesting piece of biographic writing in the broad sense of the word, presenting the man against the background of his time, 
in idea, society, taste, dress, speech and amusement, with great vividness. An initial volume in a new series of books projected along vital lines and to be written 
ina vital spirit. Fresh, informal, ts aking. Not only the story of Chaucer’s life, but a picture of the England of his time.’ 


(Ready shortly, “In the Days of Shakespeare,” by Tudor Jenks. Uniform edition.) 


CAMP LIFE AND SPORT 
THE ISLAND CAMP 


Or, The Young Hunters of Lakeport 
By Captain RALPH BONEHILL 


“* Boys whoare aftera feast of books will 
do weil not to miss this one, which begins 
a series that will keep youthful readers on 
the alert until they read the entire set of 
books that is promised.’’—Boston Courier. 

“ This story of camping and hunting will 
appeal to every healthy American boy.” 
The First Volumein Captain Bonehill’s 

Outdoor Series. I2mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


“ EXCITING, FASCINATING.” 
Chicago Evening Post. 


RUNNING THE RIVER 
A Story of Adventure and Success 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 


author of ‘‘ A Captain in the Ranks,”’ 
‘The Bale Marked Circle X,”’ etc. 


“No better boy’s book has ever been 
written.” —Newark Advertiser. 

“Exciting, fascinating.”—Chicago Lven- 
ing Post. 

“A story any healthy young American 
will enjoy.”—Phiiadelphia Ledger. 
‘ ie 5 a ‘“ “ The adventures of the characters are 
From * The Island Can.” By Captain accompanied by fascinating sketches of 

RALPH Bo&EHILI actual life and historic happenings.” 





1. S. Barnes & Co. I2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


The East and West Series 


‘“‘Interesting, exciting, wholesome, 
thoroughly American.” 


NEW FORTUNES 
How Molly and Her Brother Came to 
Boulder Gulch By MABLE EARLE 


“Interesting and wholesome.”—The 
Outlook. 

“The brave young heroine is the best 
sort of American girl.”— New York Tribune. 


THE ARK OF 1803 
Pioneer Deve. Atiens on the Mississippi 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


“Delight and _ instruction.”—Boston 
Herald. 

” A Spirited narrative and graphic pic- 
ture.”’— Congregationalist. 


THE THREE PRISONERS 


A Story of Atveatere 
y W.H. SHELTON 
A True necaier’ of a Great War 


THE SEARCH 


The Story of the Food Frontier 


yE. P. W R F “ soners.” , 
| From London to the Wilderness; or, rom “* The gg Prisoners By 
W. H. SHELTON. 


A Rescue from the Red Men 
Each 12mo, cleth. Illustrated. $1.25 1. S. Barnes & Co. 





OUR NEW AUTUMN BULLETIN ON [APPLICATION 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BIBLE STUDY in the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


In The Watchman 





It is now some fourteen years since the publi- 
cation of a new series of Sunday-school lessons 
called. special attention to the best method of 
Sunday-school teaching. During the previous 
quarter century the International system had 
been in almost universal use. For the majority 
of schools it was so great an improvement on 
previous lessons that it naturally seemed to be 
final. Gradually, however, an inquiry arose as 
to whether this system was accomplishing all 
that could fairly be expected in the Biblical in- 
struction of the young. Various unsuccessful 
attempts were made to provide something better, 
but it is doubtful whether any other system 
worthy to be called a competitor of the Inter- 
national would bave appeared, even up to the 
present time, had it not been for the efforts of a 
country pastor in Massa- 


by degrees become six series, each in seven 
grades, covering the entire Bible. The story of 
their success, and the revolution they have 
wrought in all Sunday-schoo!] teaching, is one of 
the romances of literature. With very little 
capital, without influential friends, except as 
they were secured through the merits of his 
“work, in face of the opposition of vested in- 
terests, solely by the force of its aptness to meet 
a real need, this lesson system has won accept- 
ance all over the world. The lessons have been 
translated into Telugu, Chinese, Japanese, Ben- 
gali, Armenian, Turkish, Spanish, and several 
other languages, and the work still goes on. At 
the request of the All-India Missionary Confer- 
ence, the English ‘** Christian Literature Society 
for India” has borne the expense of translating 


ers in every grade as to bring repeated emphasis 
to bear upon each fundamental point of the 
lesson, while successively opening its meaning to 
embrace a wider and ever wider field. The 
courses for the little children are simple stories, 
narrative or parable, each with a single ethical 
significance, so treated as to leave a single indel- 
ible impression. For the boys and girls there 
still are stories designed to foster the religious 
nature by making Jesus a real person and friend. 
With the age of thirteen begins the connected 
biography of our Lord, designed to familiarize 
the young people with the four gospels, and to 
deepen their acquaintance with the Lord Jesus. 
The adult course, to which the student comes 
with a mind thus familiarized with the life work 
of Christ, is designed to guide him in a more pro- 

found study of the teach- 





chusetts. 

We refer to the Rev. 
Erastus Blakeslee, till 
then practically un- 
known, but whose name 
is now identified the 
world over with the 
Sunday-school lesson 
system which people 
insist upon calling after 
him, though he himself 
has given it the more 
comprehensive title of 
the Bible Study Union 
Jessons. He began his 
work to show the alert- 
minded young New 


A Remarkable Fact 
5* 


The Blakeslee Lessons | "== 


OF LEADING 


CONGREGATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS USE 


ings of Jesus, both ine 
word andexample. This 
fourcourse arrangement 
is both educationally 
and religiously correct. 
It provides fur each of 
the four great depart- 
ments of the Sunday- 
school the kind of ma- 
terial best adapted to it, 
and is a happy solution 
of the much vexed ques- 
tion of graded lessons. 


5* 


graces is given the Bible 





avd the Bible only for 





Englanders in his con- 
gregation some more 
rewarding method of 
Bible study than they 
already knew. He first 
attempted to adapt the 
eurrent International 
lessons to their need, 
but found it impossible, 
because those lessons 
were selected mainly for 
their homiletic value, 
while what was needed 
was some plan of study 
that would give the 
young people a compre- 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, in an article printed 
September 3, 1904, stated that a careful canvass by an 
unbiased expert showed that 25 per cent of the 190 leading 
Congregational Sunday schools investigated use the 
Blakeslee Lessons. Mrs. Houghton’s article, printed here- 
with, will indicate some reasons for this extensive 
adoption of these new Lessons. 


his text-book, with a 
few helpful notes in his 
question Quarterly, there 
is no failure on the part 
of the editor to supply 
teachers and adult pupils 
with all that the most 
thorough scholarship can 
contribute to their en- 
lightenment. As the 
questions and notes in 
the Quarterlies are based 
upon the best pedagog- 
ical prineiples, so the 
Manuals show well-nigh 








hensive knowledge of 

the Bible as a» whole. Long months of study 
and experiment followed, during which the new 
system gradually developed itself in Mr. Blakes- 
lee’s mind. 

Briefly, the distinctive features of the Bible 
Study Union lessons, as compared with the In- 
ternational system, are: that it treats whole sec- 
tions of the Bible instead of isolated passages; 
that it is thus able to grade not only the method 
of teaching, but also the material studied; and 
that it sends the pupil to the Bible instead of 
stopping him at the Quarterly. The outstanding 
difference between the two, however, is one of 
principle. The new system seeks to accomplish 
its purpose by education, the old system by ex- 
hortation. The purpose of both is the same, the 
building up of religious character, but the means 
used are radically different. 

Under the circumstances the new system was 
slow to win its way, but its success was a mere 


- question of time. One or two religious news- 


papers, a few pastors and superintendents, at 
once recognized its merits, and the number grew. 
By the middle of 1892 its author found himself 
compelled to resign his pastoral charge and devote 
himself solely to the preparation of the lessons, 
which, beginning with the Gospel narrative, have 


and adapting several of the courses to meet the 
needs of the three hundred thousand school thil- 
dren under their care. 

The advantages of the Bible Study Union lessons 
are especially evident in the new Life of Christ 
which has been prepared for 1905. The former 
series on this subject issued by the Union was 
ably conceived and well worked out. But ex- 
perience and criticism, friendly on the part of 
those who used it, more or less captious in other 
quarters, have alike contributed to give detinite- 
ness to the ideal already in Mr. Blakeslee’s mind, 
and to make clear to him the method which will 
produce the desired impression. Like the Old 
‘Testament series on the Patriarchs, Kings and 
Prophets, which has met with such wide accept- 
ance during the current year, this course is 2 
group graded series, comprising separate courses 
for young children, boys and girls, young people, 
and adults, the first three being divided into two 
grades each. Thus provision is made for so much 
grading as is at present practicable, and the best 
features of both uniform and fully-graded lessons 
are combined. 

In this series on the Life of Christ Mr. 
Blakeslee has been especially felicitous in so 
writing out the matter of the teacher’s help- 


exhaustive reading and 
thorough acquaintance 
with the results of archeological research. In 
them are gathered the best results of sound 
modern thought and acquirement. They fur- 
nish everything needed by the teacher in pre- 
paring and teaching the lessons in all grades. 

From the detached point of view of the editor 
and literary critic, as well as from a long expe- 
rience of Sunday-school teaching, we unhesitat- 
ingly express not only our approval of the 
fundamental principle of the Bible Study Union 
system, and its able development in courses cov- 
ering the entire Bible, but our special #dmiration 
of the new series of lessons on the Life of Christ. 
They are adapted to the true purpose of Sunday- 
school instruction to a degree never before at- 
tained in any system. In them the ethical and 
the spiritual are never subordinated to the intel- 
lectual; rather, the intellect is made the servant 
and helper of the emotions and the will. The 
pupil, of whatever age, is brought into intimate ~ 
acquaintance with the historic Jesus as the per- 
sonality who has moulded all history and yet is 
his personal Friend and Savior. This end, the 
en-of-all Sunday-school teaching, is achieved by 
the careful and intelligent working out of princi- 
ples which are both pedagogically and religiously 
true. 





FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


AND FREE SPECIMEN COPIES’ OF THE LESSONS, ADDRESS 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 95 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 





THE LOVE OF AZALEA 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
Author of “A Japsnese Nightingale,” ete. 
Illustrations in color by a Japanese artist. Svo, net, $2.00. 


LOVE FINDS THE WAY 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Author of “ Wanted a Matchmaker,” ete. 
This will surely be one of the most popular holiday gift books of the 
season. Iliustrated by Hamilton Fisher. Octavo. $2 00. 








NATURE AND CULTURE 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Author of ‘“‘My Study Fire,” ‘“‘ Under the Trees,” ete. 
Full page illustrations, 8vo, net, $2 00. 





LIL’ CAL 


Author of “ Ly:ies of Lowly Life,” “Cabin and Field,” ete 
Full page illustrations, 8+0, net, $1.50. 


SCROCCINS 


By JOHN URI LLOYD 
Author of “ stringtown on th: Pike,’ ete. 
Numervus iljustrations by Reginald Birch, &8vo, $1.50. 








THE ACE OF INNOCENCE 


By WALTER RUSSELL 
Author ef ‘The Beucing of the Twig,’ ete. 
Lilustratisus Dy the author, Svo, net, $2.00, 





OUR FRIEND THE DOC 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of “ Life of the Bee,” ete. 
Illustrations aud page aee rations, sq. 16mo, net, $1.00. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














_ PUBLISHED AFTER MANY YEARS’ EDITING 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
A Treasury 
OF : 


Illustration 


Edited hy JOHN R. HOWARD 
and TRUMAN J. ELLINWOOD 


Introduction hy NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. Cloth, $3.50 net 


Brooklyn Eagle says: 

“It is a wonderful book ; nowhere in the language can such a body 
of flashing wit, pungent illustration, homely phrase and absolute accu- 
racy of figure be found. Tne arrangement is excellent.” 








Newell Dwight Hillis says: 


“This is far.and away our richest storehouse of illustrative treas- 
ure. It should be read and inwardly digested by every theological 
student and preacher who is iuterested in the art of putting things, and 
wants to shape conduct and character. Here we find Beecher’s method 
and discover the secrets of his influence.” 


Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., says: 


“ Will always maintain a position among books such as Mr. Beecher 
maintained among men of light. It preserves his holiest radiance and 
his most effective forces of influence.” 


The Outlook says: 


“ Edited as this volume has been, by men thoroughly and affection- 
ately familiar with the man and his works, is much more than a collec- 
ns beautiful thoughts; it is an interpreter of a great religious 
teacher.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO 63 Washington Street 


























Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastic~l notices, addresses of ministers, 











Reproduction of etc., published un ier this heading at ten cents a line. 
famous paintings PEF: 
by old and mod- AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
ern masters. 2,200 St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
subjeets in Black improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
and White or tains chaplains and missi ries; pr tes temperance 
Sepia. homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
Size, 5x8. and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin bie 
i an 


ieees the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Fri 


e t. 

One Cent Each Coatmibutions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

120 for $1.00 remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 

4 the main office of the society at New York. 

Our new 48- e Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
catalog,with 1, Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 
small illustrations 
and two sample 
pictures, sent for 
2 


eau cht. Subscribers’ Wants 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
Beverly, Mass. lied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigie. 




















Positions Now Open for 








WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Our Bible pictures have found a place in 
thousands of schools and homes, because they 


posers, - 
are, without a doubt, the finest collection ever Doane, 7" on 
published. } and n. 


By three famous com: 


We already have a list of over 500 sub- 
jects and are constantly adding to it. These 


pictures can be used in connection with the Published b 


the mind will more readily comprehend the 


A ns paaee, Se ped aang | be mailed on request. | and a child. Vegetarian diet preferred. Reasovable 
| os publishers of the famous “ Gespel H ” price. Address, with particulars, “ W. Y.,” 51, care The 
International or any special series of lessons, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 


and will be found so to illustrate the text that | For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


pookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
list and plan. Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 


ONE-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW O18. New York 
@NE-HALF OLD SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS 88 REW. 


Wanted, by an American woman, a position as com- 
panion or housekeeper in a family of two. Boston or 


e 
suburbs preferred. Address M. F.,51,care The Cungre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Nurse. A young lady of less than twenty-five years 
desires a position to do nursing. She has occupied a 
nurse’s positi. n several times and can furnish reference 
if desired. Address Box 24, Middleton, Mass. 


Wanted, two or three rooms, with or without board 
3 30c. each by mail. (or with dinners only), in city or country, for two adults 


Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a good home in the country (or city) for an 
able-bodied man, fifty years of age, where he can earn 





thought involved in it. Price, 1 cent 
each. No orders received for less than ten 


his board. Deafness prevents work at his trade. Ad- 
— “R. Y.,” 51, care The Cungregationalist, Boston, 
ass. 





copies. Size of card, 6x8 inches. 
Catalogues and lists sent free on request. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Brancu 120 Bor.isron Sr. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 











IT WILL SERVE TH* INTEREST OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 








For 1905 only 25c 
THE GIST or tne] | sem, Sxecattve: Clerics! and technical men must be 
LESSONS 


For Sunday-School Teachers forty years of age to do all the housework, except cook- 
By R. A. TORREY ing, in family o 
Bound in full leather, substan- J | ton. Fair wages and a good home for the right person. 
tial, attractive, flexible, gold, Address R,50,care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
embossed, 160 pages. —— ee 


We Can Put within your reach hundreds of posi- 
tions paying $1,000—85,0U00. ( pportunities for Sales- 


desired. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wanted, a Protestant woman between eighteen and 


two aduits, in a large town near Bos- 





J Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
FLEMING. H. REVELL ‘COMPANY ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 


supervision. Excellent cuisine. House 








THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIUNALIST. ii ao 


ooeay one well equipped. Address, S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, 
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Connected and Graded Bible Study 
THE BIBLE STUDY UNION ( Blakeslee ) LESSONS 


Circulation larger and more rapidly increasing now than ever before 











a Sy Diy’ a 8S 





cANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1905 


A New Life of Christ 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS for 1905 will be a connected 

and complete life of Christ from the four Gospels. They will be pub- 
lished in seven grades, with three teacher’s helpers, affording carefully graded 
Bible study adapted to all departments of the Sunday school. 


ji ea ae 





o 


~~ _ 
ORs, , Ls sey 





Copyright, 1904. 


The River Jordan, near Jericho. 


Tas Life of Christ is being made entirely new, with many im- 
provements over any former series. The exceptionally high quality of the 
lessons may be inferred from the following impromptu note from a business 
man, for many years a Sunday-school teacher and superintendent, who had 
read a portion of the manuscript and wrote without thought of publication: 


‘* These. are simply great. I was immensely in- 
terested in them, and if you can keep up the pace you 
will make the best series of lessons in the world, sure.”’ 


Specimen Illustration, 











For Free Specimen Lessons and Descriptive Circulars, address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











The Pilgrim Text Books the Best 








This is the opinion of many outside the Congregational ranks, as well as of the great 


majority of our own schools as evidenced by their annual orders. 


for 1905? 


Has your school ordered 


Orders should be sent as early as possible, and should include everything 


needed in your Sunday school whatever it may be or wherever it is published. 
We supply not only our own, but all other S. S. Publications 


“I am a Baptist pastor but I like your Sunday School Quarterlies very much. 


among the very best published.’’ 


“ T want to introduce them into our church in lieu of the 


{ consider them 
Rev E. 8. KILPATRICK, Brookville, Pa. 


series, which contain so little informa- 





tion. The Pilgrim Series is rich with facts, conveying great spiritual meaning.” 


M. S. THOMAS, Union Sunday School, Unity, Me. 


“I think we will introduce your Quarterlies for the coming year. I have used them in other fields 
They cost more, but it’s the difference between a Dairy lunch and a Delmonico dinner.’’ 
REv. W. W. P. DAILY, Trinity Reformed Church, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
“In my opinion the Quarterlies and other lesson helps published by The Pilgrim Press are fa- 
superior for actual use to any similar publications with which [ am familiar, and I have made it my 


business to be familiar with most of them.” 


W. H. BROCK, Athol, Mass. 


“* We are well satisfied the Pilgrim Helps are the best.’’ 
J. J. MCWILLIAMS, First Congregational Sunday School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Why not have the best, especially when your own society issues them? 





Che Pilgrim Press 


Chicago 


BOSTON 


New York 





Christ and Other Masters 


Christmas Sermon 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent Free 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 





For A MAN.—The Old Mission Lounging Chair, 
with Foot-rest, described by the Paine Furniture 
Company in their announcement today, was de- 
signed by a man who is a past master in masculine 
comfort. No woman will make a mistake who se- 
lects this chair as a Christmas gift for the male 
member of her family who is causing her so much 
anxious thought just now. 
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PELOUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


No other publication begins to furnish 
the inspiration, instruction, and infor- 
mation found in Select Notes. The vol- 
ume for 1905 excels all previous issues 
in many important respects. Inductive 
Studies, placed at the beginning of each 
lesson, leads the teacher to go direct to the 
Bible, and learn first from its pages what 
can be learned about the lesson. Every Sun- 
day-school worker who desires to do the best 
possible work should ownacopy. Price, 
in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. Sold by all 
booksellers, 

































W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago ~- 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC.—Sports—Snow. Shoe- 
ing, Hockey, Skating make midwinter a joyful sea- 
son. Ground and housetops white with snow; a 
merry tinkle of sleigh bells resounding on the frosty 
air; glassy ponds black with hundreds of skaters, 
and rosy countenances everywhere, whether walk- 
ing or skating, riding or tobogganing, everybody 
seems imbued with the exhilarating qualities of this 
frigid climate —such is a vision of Canada in mid- 
winter. The bleak winds experienced in the New 
England States never reach Montreal and Quebec. 
These beautiful Canadian cities welcome winter, 
for then it is nature chooses to bestow her best at- 
tributes. The cold atmosphere carries with it certain 
medicinal qualities which tend, at least, toward 
temporary rejuvenation. Sports innumerable are 
engaged in, for the Canadians are a pleasure 
loving people, and the excitement of a well-played 
hockey match is of unbounded interest to a visitor 
from the States. Skating in Canada means racing 
on the river, endurance tests and speed trials; it is 
here the tobogganist can revel in his favorite enjoy- 
ment. Sleds and sleighs, every conveyance has 
runners in the winter season, and the visitor who 
desires to “ do the city.up brown” should organize 
a party to sally forth behind the merry jingle of 
sleigh bells. Montreal has many sights to enter- 
tain the visitors. Her landmarks are many, and 
her history is recalled by numerous reminders from 
the days of Frontenac tothe attack of Montgomery. 
Customs are decidedly French, of course, and @ 
little foreign flavor is added to the visit by an ob- 
servation of the manners of our Canadian cousins. 
One must not missa visit to the famous Notre Dame 
Church, the towers of which rival the summit of the 
beautiful Mt. Royal as a desirable observation 
point for viewing the city. In Dominion Square is 
the Cathedral of St. James, built on the model of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and presenting a facade un- 
suipassed for beauty on this continent. Besides 
these there are several old buildings, private resi- 
dences, whose architecture proclaims that they are 
relics of the sixteenth century. Quebec, the highest 
city in America, noted for its impregnable position, 
is the key to Canada. The devious path which 
Wolf mwar¢hed his army up is still in existence; the 
Plains of Abraham, where the last vestige of 
French power in America was shattered by the 
English, receives many a pilgrimage in the course 
of a year, and the quaint old city with its upper and 
lower towns has much to hold the interest of the 
tourist. Especially desirous to please their winter 
visitors, the natives usually prepare some interest- 
ing feature to add zest to the fun of the visitor in 
winter. A week or two away from home cannot 
be spent to better advantage than in a visit to 
Montreal or Quebec. The opportunity is at hand. 
Dec. 29, 30, 31 the Boston & Maine Railroad will 
run.an excursion to Montreal and Quebec. Round- 
trip tickets at almost half rate will be on sale, 
good guing on above dates and returning not later 
than Jan. 31, inclusive. 








It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 
respondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The . 
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book the best gift! 


Wisely chosen it 


is an 


intellectual compliment. 


Revell books go forth with a long-earned guarantee 


of excellence as to contents 


and mechanical get-up. 


Here are a few suggestions from our new 32 pp. IIlus- 


trated Holiday List (which we mail free to any address). 





FRANK T. BULLEN 
Author of ** The Cruise of the Cachailot.” 


Denizens of the Deep 


24 full e Illustrations by shestes Livingstone 
Buil tag & ore. vuloth, net, $1 7 

“ Mr. on has done for the "awcilens of the 
sea ~%, Kipliug, Thowpson-seton and their ful 
lowers have dene for the frequenters of the 
te and forest - The value of the book lies 
n truth, its charm and the fora Tribune 
we every living thing.”—New For. 





ROSWELL FIELD 


Little Miss Dee 


Illustrated, $1. 

Little Miss _ “like Thomas Ballineer, is My 
New knglander—a dear, nobie-hearted old mai 
The character drawing, the subtie touch, the —— 
fect diction and sweet pathos, make an appeal 
alike to heart and mind. 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Divided 


The Story ofa Poem. Art boards, 75 cts. net. 

Taking as a basis Jean Ingelow’s poem, Miss 
Laughlin bas written a charming story— one of the 
sor! that takes ove from all things ordinary and 
8 daca , Nay Compels, the — ty indulge in the 

eon | of a brief holiday. A short atorye it ca.ts 
a — over the reader that 1s not easily forgotten. 





RAL PH CONNOR 
Gwen 


An Idyi of the Canyon from the Sky Pilot. 

Art boaids, 75 cts. net. 

* When we try to think of words that will con- 
vey some idea of the beauty of this exquisite 
pruse ‘ Idyl,’ language fails us. An exquisite little 
volume fu: the holiday season that will soun be 
here.”’—Christran Observer. 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


If I Were a Girl Again 


Some Rominiooont Chapters. 

Decorated, net 1. 

A book that wilt — strongly to feminine 
readers. It will make a handsome gift book, sim- 
ilar to a KE. Sangster’s * Winsome woman- 
hoed,” which has attained such great popularity. 
‘Tinted border desigus ——— 


THEADORER 


-The Finest Baby in 
the World 


Being letters from a man to himself about his 

child Art cover, net 50 c 

A little g m of literature’ and philosophy. It 
might have been calied “reveries of a father.’ 
It puts iu charming wurds the feelings that quicken 
tue pulres of every parent. 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Winsome Womanhood 


35th thousand. Gilt top, Illustrated. $1.25. 
Gift edition. ae L pages and many illus- 
trations in sepia By! Dyer. xed, $2.60 net. 
“The soul of the Sent as well as its beauty 
makes it a choice and engaging object.”—Lsterary 





ELIA W. PEATTIE (Compiled ) 
Poems You Ought to Know 


Illustrated, net $1.50. 

“Exactly what the title indicates. It presents 
in pleasing and permanent form a well chosen as- 
sortment of the best short poemsin the snglish 
language.”’"—Chicago Record-Heraid. 





NEASON JONES, EDITOR 


Tom Keenan, Locomotive 


Engineer 


Astor» of fifty org oh = rail as told by him- 
self. illustrated, net 

“ Not since * Black % ’ has a better temper- 
ance an 1 evangeli-tic volume come forth frum the 
press. The story throbs with :ife and is ended 
with a life story.”—The Examiner. 





CHARLES E. ROBINSON 


Maltbie D. Babcock 
A Reminiscent Sketch and Memorial. 

Net $1.00. with Portrait. 
It covers, withuut detail, all the leadt 





facts of 
his life, aud discloses with eal insight the almost 
indescribable charm of his radiant personal 
HUGH BLACK 
Friendship 
(Gift Fdition.) 
Edition de luxe, full mere, pone. 


“ oo 
net $3 00. Same in rich cloth gilt, ne 
An elegant new vinding for the edition Hy luxe 
of books. of the most popu.ar of present-day gift 
books. 


HUGH BLACK 
Work 
(Edition de Luxe.) 
1.50. 


ieminated cioth, net g 
“It is a practical treatment of the every day 
duties of life, 2ud shows that even on the hum- 
blest_plane are the highest ideals possible.”— 
New York Tim-s sdenencaiate Review. 


HENRY VAN DYKE (Introduction by) 


Not in the Curriculum 


Boards, net 50 cts. 
Friendiv counsel to students. 
college graduates. 

“ivery parent who has a son in college, or in 
the older section of the preparatory cuurse, should 
put this book intu his hands. It has the ring of 
reality. of manliness. of the sincere and virile re- 
ligion that commands er: — The vutlook. 


By two recent 


“ROBERT ALLEN of Simenatnk Ind.” 
Letters of an Old Methodist 
to His Son in the Ministry 


Cloth, #1.25. 
“ Kull of country-bred sense.’’— The Outlook. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


ISABEL McDOUGALL 
Little Royalties 


8vo, Cloth. $1.25. 

Sto: ies about the child rulers of Europe, written 
for the chiidren of the rulers of America, fully 
illustrated from rare old prints. 

















MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


That Sweet Story of Old 


Life of be ae gor Young People. 
Fally fiiustrate 
omar ever-new patted a ‘Christ retold. The large 
ctation created by this author’s name on the 
title ¢ page is fully sustained in the pages of the 
work iiself. 





EGERTON R. YOUNG 


Children of the Forest 


A Story - Indian Love. 

Illustrated, net $1.2: 

This author’s ay is intimately connected 
with life among the Indians of Cauada, eusuri 
not only a work of thriiling interest but one f 
of f. character study. His earlier re 

ant, nak ogs io the Northland,” “On the 
Trail,” etc., have already won ‘much favor. 





RICHARD LOVETT, M. A. 
Tamate—The Life Story 


of James Chalmers 


Told for Boys. 

[ecteeted, $1.25 net. 

To show that a man who is neither a soldier 
nor a scientist, nor a statesman ma; + | yet nes a great 
hero. many of the wonderful an in- 
cidents in * Tamate’s” long aud strange. lite. are 
here describeu, oiten in his own words. 





Published by F. H. REVELL CO. 


SOLD BY 


The Pilgrim Press Boston— Chicete 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
A Treasury of Hlustration 


(Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis.) 
8vo, net $3.50. 
Edited ty John R. Howard and Truman J. 


‘ood. 
Contains three i unpublished portraits 
of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Over 2,500 illustrations. 
realy reference they are thoroughly classified 
and eross- inaesed. 


ROBERT Ez. SPEE R 


Missions and Modern 
History 


Stud 
of Some 
2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, net $4.00. 
3 the idea that“ History is God teaching by 
e 


Ellinw 


Alon 
examp 


most Derlking crises and movements of the past 
century and seeks to see in them the results on 
the spread of the knowledge of God through 
esnancunents mipsions. 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D. D. 


New Forces in Old China 


Illustrated, net $1.50. 

His aim is to show how the great transforming 
forces, Western trade, Western politics and West- 
ern religion, are maki 
that sluggish mass we Call China 
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GiePROSPECTOR 


by 


RALPH 
CONNOR 
author of 


THE SKY PILOT 
*BLACK ROCK: 
_ THE MAN FROM 


First "Printing 
50,000 Copies 





For usefulness and 


of the Bearing on Christian Missions 
reat Events of the Nineteenth Century. 


” Mr. Speer has selected some of the 


ng —— changes in 





PROF. GEORGE ALBERT COE 
( Author of “ The Religion of a Mature Mind.” 
Education in Religion 
and Morals 
Gilt ng net $1.3 
oat internationa repu 


tatio’ 
writer on the most widely felt Feligions prob- 
lems of the day. 


Coe, Seek. still a young . has won 
on as a constructive 





REGINALD J. CAMPBELL 


The Choice of the Highest 


Me Temple Talks to Young Men. 12 mo, cloth, 


Eve 
London is filled with young men rec 
the great business districts in which it stands. 
bg Bays is ike” just up it the stenographic reports 
e ‘ 
reflect the warm 
all of Mr. Campbe'! 














‘Thursday noon the City Tem ,= - 
recruite 


as they were uttered and 
ol personality that marks 
*s public speech, 








A FIRST NOVEL OF THE FIRST 


DOCTOR LUKE 
‘oS The LABRADOR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY —clanes i among ibe 
significant books of the yea 
J. B. GILDER—«n ™ es be be ook to oa ei take its plate promptly 
THE "OUTLOOK "EDITORS —spee that this story is 
choicest contnbutions to English literature that have 
come % ‘eis tp . 
LESLIE'S WEENL Y—thinks that Mr Duncan has made for 
Labrador coasts a place hat of the Thrums coun’ 
e perms Barrie and the ergy ag the stories of Holl Caine iad 


wil 
THE Ub mca btn GLOBE aol tee pate svtes this " 
{cones 


ihe Dominion of 
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SUCCEEDING 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
dress label. If a special receipt is 
remittance. 


of the paper of the following 
D INUANOES.—In the almost 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is PT og order to stop. In connection 
with such an er all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be fy at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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No more pleasing or appropriate gift or purchase 
cap be made at this season than a selection of furs, 
and the most complete stock of these ever shown 
by Shepard, Norwell is now in their fur department. 
This firm is noted for its reliability, and any one 
wishing to purchase neck pieces, coats, capes, 
minks or muffs would do well to look them over. 
An announcement on one of the other pages will 
give one some idea of the remarkably low prices 
to which some of these articles have been reduced. 


ONE who is personally conducted through the 
great “daylight store’ of Messrs. Gilchrist Co., 
can testify how thoroughly the thirty departments 
are permeated with the spirit of its motto, “ We 
cannot afford to displease any one, no matter how 
little they trade with us.’”’ This motto has had 
much to do with the expansion of the store from 
its single small store on Winter Street to its present 
immense building with its six-story extension on 
Washington Street. All day long the crowds 
stream through—from the silks and dress goods 
section on Winter Street, by the great soda foun- 
tain, toward the Japanese or German bric-a-brac 
and fancy goods in the basement, or up, by the 
ready-made clothing, the toilet articles and leather 
goods, to the toy department on the fourth floor, 
The big, busy store offers a surprising variety at 
every turn and the shoppers go out looking satis- 
fied and happy. 
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PLEASE 
THE BRIDES 


AND GIVE THEM 


The Popular Wedding Book 
Our Marriage Vow 


It contains the Episcopal Service and the Min- 
ister’s Certificate. Printed in pica type, 16me 
(44x 69), rubricated. 

The following yey are for GENERAL Use 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 





O. White Cloth, gilt ed; — po7s 
. 101 es. - - 
39. White Satin; Busnioned, © > "s00 


Each copy in a white card-board box. 
ope of any style will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
0} ice. 
The names of bride and m, and date of 
ray a Bs 


can be stamped in gold on any style at the rate 
per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Publisher. 123 Bible House, New York 








Hymns of the World 


contributions to the literature of church music. 


nominations, and their replies ‘furnish 
upon the hymns. 


“ Her” life in the home and out of it. 


copy of THe Detineator’s beautiful Art Pane 


panels are well worthy of framing. 





THE DELINEATOR 


beginning with the January number, will present a_ unique series of articles on the “ Famous 


whick will interest all lovers of sacred music. 
There has been gathered together a wealth of incident connected with these various songs of 
wee addition to the stories of their origin, which makes these papers one of the most valuable 


In the course of their production maeny a thousand letters were written to clergymen of all de- 
an absorbingly interesting fund of anecdote bearing 


_. THE DELINEATOR for 19065 will bea stronger magazine than ever before—the best of any pub- 
lished for woman; a veritable cyclopedia of all she wants to know and read about pertaining to 


SPECIAL OFFER 
If you will answer this advertisement eres and mention this magazine we will mail you, FREE, a 
printed in tint, showing in a series of eleven superb draw- 
ings the progress of style in woman’s dress during the past one hundred years—ten years apart. 


Enclose four cents in stamps to cover postage, please. 


Get The Delineator To-Day 


of your newsdealer, or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers at 15c. a copy, $1.00 a year. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 














Peloubet 


on Sunday-Schools 





The Front Line of the 
Sunday-School Movement 


Or, The Line of the Vanguard of Sunday- 
school Progress, with a Glimpse of Ideals 
Beyond. LES F. N. PELOUBET, D.-D. 
268 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


‘ 

This new volume by Dr. Peloubet is intended 
to open up to Superintendents and Teachers all 
the valuable information which this famous 
author has aecumuiated as to the best methods 
of teaching, grading, and preparing the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons. It is a book 
rich in practical suggestions and ideas, and 
should be in the library of every Sunday-school 
worker. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
Western Branch, CHICAGO 











MONTREAL AND QUEBEC ExcuRSION.—Dec. 29, 
830, 31. Low rates. Montreal and Quebec, the 
popular Canadian cities, now shine in all their win 
ter splendor. The season of enjoyment is at hand. 


This is the time of year when the Canadian gives . 


himself up to enjoyment. There is fun on every 
side—skating, snow shoeing, sleighing, toboggan- 
ing and hockey playing. This is the season of the 
year for a visit. The tourist now sees the Cana- 
dians in their native element. The numrrous 
churches and interesting places in both Montreal 
and Quebec will interest all who journey hither. 
On Dec. 29, 30, 31, round-trip tickets at a little 
more than half the one-way rate will be on sale at 
this station for Montreal and Quebec. Tickets will 
be good returning until Jan. 31. For list of stations 
and rates, see Boston & Maine posters, or inquire 
of agent. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD.—The inward effects of 
humors are worse than the outward. They weaken all 
th 8, inflame the mucous membrane, cause ca- 
ib} a the whole system. 

cures 





Hood’s Sarsaparilia eradicater 
all their effects. It’s the great alterative and tovic 
medicine whose merit has been everywhere established. 
Accept no substitute. 
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Peloubet 


on Sunday-Schools 








The Front Line of the 
Sunday-School Movement 


Or, The Line of the Vanguard of Sunday- 
school Progress, with a Glimpse of Ideals 
Beyond, by Rey. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
283 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


This new volume by Dr. Peloubet is intended 
to open up to Superintendents and Teachers all 
the valuable information which this famous 
author has accumulated as to the best methods 
of teaching, grading, and preparing the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons. It is a book 
rich in practical suggestions and ideas, and 
should be in the library of every Sunday-school 
worker. 


The Old Testament Story 


By MARY W. BRowWNSON, Professor of English 
Bible in the Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Divided into four volumes. Illustrated by full- 
page pictures. 128 pages. Cloth, 75 cents per 
volume, 

Volume I. THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. Cover- 
ing the Book of Genesis. Volume II. THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE NATION. Covering the 
Books from Exodus to Joshua. The author’s 
purpose is to paraphrase the sacred story as 
faithfully as possible; to interpret, when neces- 
sary, and to add something of living interest to 
the narrative by reason of personal acquaint- 
ance with Bible lands, Volumes III. and LV. in 
preparation. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
Western Branch, CHICAGO 














CALENDAR FOR 1905 


Selections from Writings of 


Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


Pastor of Manhattan Congregational church, New York 
Size 9x 11, in box, price $1.00; postpaid, $1.14 
Apply to C. M. NEWELL, 63 W. 91st St., New York. 





“CHOSEN”’ 

By Mrs. CONSTANS L. GOODELL. 
Price 50 cts. Postage 7 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL C@., 
New York, Publishers. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of buys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in faver of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphiet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dr. CG. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesiey Hillis, Mass. 
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all are as pure as 


varies. 


the last one. 





Care and precision are the character- 
istics of Ivory Soap manufacture. Each 
cake is just as good as any other, and 


For these reasons the continued use of 
Ivory Soap gives confidence. It never 
You can always rely on the 
same satisfaction and delight from the 
use of the next cake that you did from 


99 4, Per Cent. Pure. 
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Just Published 


PULPIT EDITION 
sno Revised Bible 


Size, 9% by 12% inches. Three styles of binding. Prices from $12.00 t6 $22.00. 


The American Standard is 


The Only Edition of the Revised Bible Authorized by 
the American Revision Committee, 
and their endorsement appears on the back of the title page. 
“The best translation of the Bible ever published.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free. 





THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 c. 18h Se tiow York. 
Eat 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began ite 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
ae ings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
a] 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Mollesier. 
Welle, i 
Baske' 


8. 
Bail Toons, Picks Mackey. isrscbok 


Mrs. B. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


The leadership of the religious life of the 
community, especially in the East, lies with 
the Congregationalists; and if the whole force 
of Congregationaiism is mobilized for district 
evangelistic effort, it is impossible to predict 
how vast will be the result in the spiritual 
quickening of the entire nation.—Rev. W. J. 
Dawson. 





UR NEWS pages this week reveal 

a gratifying degree of revival inter- 
est in different places. The special meet- 
ing in Plymouth Church, 
Chicago, described by 
‘Franklin,’ at which most 
of the churches of our order were repre- 
sented, together with the serious discus- 
sion of evangelism in various circles of 
the city represents an unwonted tender- 
ness of feeling. Our Springfield corre- 
spondent summarizes the results of the 
recent union campaign there while tid- 
ings from several cities in New York 
State, Sedalia, Mo., and other places 
are encouraging. These reports will be 
eagerly scanned by those anxious that 
the winter shall not pass without a wide- 
spread and general awakening. Much 
can be learned by a study of methods 
already proving measurably successful. 
It is evident that conditions are increas- 
ingly favorable in scores of places for 
definite evangelistic efforts. 


The Evangel- 
istic Interest 


HE FIRST meeting of the com- 

mittee on evangelism appointed by 
the National Council was held immedi- 
ately at Des Moines, 
and Rev. J. W. Fifield 
‘of Kansas City was 
appointed secretary. The second meet- 
ing was held last week in Brooklyn 
at Dr. Hillis’s home with these mem- 
bers present besides himself and the 
secretary: Drs. W. T. McElveen and 
F. E. Clark of Boston and Dr. E. N. 
Packard of Stratford, Ct. It was a de- 
lightful gathering of brethren of kindred 
sympathies who realize the large respon- 
sibility upon them. The entire day was 
spent in conference, the most definite 
outcome of which was the decision to 
invite Rev. W. f. Dawson of London 
to return at once to this country and to 
begin early in the year 1905 a definite 
evangelistic campaign, passing from city 
to city until he shall perhaps have visited 
fifty different places from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Dr. Hillis, who cabled 
at once to Mr. Dawson the unanimous 
desire of the committee, is hopeful that 
Mr. Dawson, whom he says is in love 
with America, will accept this invita- 
tion. In that case an itinerary will be 
carefully planned and the help of the 
pastors and laymen locally will be in- 
voked to make the tour noteworthy in 
its results. 


The Committee on 
Evangelism at Work 


ROPOSALS for the federation or 

consolidation of our denominational 
missionary societies have been before the 
churches in one form 
or another ever since 
the organization of 
our National Council in 1871. The con- 
viction that something ought to be done 
in this direction has gained rapidly dur- 
ing the last ten years. Something indeed 
has been done in the appointment by the 
National Council and by the societies at 
its suggestion, of several committees to 
consider and report on what ought to be 
done and how that could be brought 
about. But it was evident from the 
structure of these bodies that no practical 
step could wisely be taken except on the 
initiative of the societies themselves. 
Our Home Missionary Society through its 
executive committee has taken the initi- 
ative in a proposition printed on page 916. 
It looks to the union of three societies do- 
ing essentially the same work—the one 
which plants and cares for missionary 
Sunday schools, the one which aids in 
erecting church buildings, and the one 
which provides general superintendents 
of missionary fields and helps churches to 
pay the salaries of their pastors. Instead 
of three independent societies there would 
be three departments under one general 
direction, and with one plan of campaign. 
This proposition seems tous reasonable, 
feasible and desirable. The discussion 
of details of reorganization may well be 
left to the joint committee which we 
doubt not will be appointed.: Weare con- 
fident that the churches will look on the 
movement with favor, and will regard its 
progress with expectant interest. 


The Unification of Our 
Benevolent Societies 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT by the board 

of directors of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, that its professors 
i joo and trustees will not 
reedom oF "neo hereafter be required to 
ee ee subscribe to the West- 
minster Confession does not change the 
relations of that institution to the Pres- 
byterian Church. It has never been un- 
der the jurisdiction of that body, though 
its General Assembly has frequently at- 
tempted to exercise control of it. Thean- 
nouncement is not a new departure, but 
only the removal of a condition which was 
a later addition to the constitution of 
the seminary and its articles of incorpo- 
ration. It shows the seminary avowedly 
where already it was actually—free from 
denominational supervision. Itcan hardly 
be doubted that this step will increase 
the popularity of the institution, and we 
believe that its usefulness will also be in- 
creused. The tendency of the study of 
religion in our time is to follow the truth 
whithersoever it may lead. The tendency 


in denominations, perhaps especially em- 
phasized in the Presbyterian body, is to 
encourage following the truth within the 
limits of what is called “sound doctrine.” 
Denominations have the right, if they 
furnish the men and the means, to train 
their leaders to live and move within 
bounds prescribed by a past generation. 
It has been well said that ‘‘it is the in- 
fatuation of the ecclesiastical mind to 
fancy that by repeating the forms it can 
tempt back the passion of the past; and 
if it is just loyal enough and persistent 
enough in the reiteration of old expres- 
sions and the resurrection of old methods, 
it can reproduce the moral fiber, the spir- 
itual earnestness, the prophetic power of 
some bygone golden age.”” But we may 
reasonably hope that Union Seminary, 
with such leaders as it now has, will not 
depart from the knowledge of the revela- 
tion of God, but, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, will modify in expres- 
sion, enrich and increase in proportion 
the truth already confessed in life though 
not in forms, till it also shall be recog- 
nized as sound doctrine. 

It is significant that the Presbytery of 
Nassau, L. I., has voted to retain among 
its members Rev. S. T. Carter, who re- 
cently openly repudiated in a letter to 
the Presbytery the entire Augustinian 
scheme of theology. His brethren de- 
clined to begin a heresy trial, and were 
content to reaffirm their own loyalty to 
the new, brief statement of belief of the 
Presbyterian Church, and yet leave Mr. 
Carter free to repudiate that which they 
affirm, 


ENTIMENT weighs less than for- 
merly in moving young men to 
study for the ministry as a profession. 
ee ‘Divine calls” to consecrate 
ecruing one’s self to the service of 
ee Christ are heard and accepted 
by multitudes of youth who have no am- 
bition to be called ‘‘Reverend.” There 
is gain as well as loss in the reported de- 
cline of the ministry. A study of condi- 
tions, of much value to those interested 
in this subject, is furnished by Mr. E. T. 
Tomlinson in the World’s Work for De- 
cember. While the number of candidates 
for the ministry in the older colleges has 
dwindled much in recent years, it is the 
unanimous testimony that the number 
of Christian’ students is larger and the 
Christian life in colleges of a higher char- 
acter than ever before. If then the need 
of ministers is as great as alleged by those 
who would inaugurate a fresh campaign 
to gain new recruits, it is an encouraging 
fact that desirable young men are nu- 
merous and that the conditions in which 
they live are favorable to induce them to 
respond to appeals. The main question 
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is, Are the arguments to persuade a Chris- 
tian young man to set apart jis life to the 
pastoral service of the churches weighty 
enough to convince his reason and com. 
pel the assent of his conscience? 


EASONS against entering the minis- 
try have been gathered by Mr. Tom- 
linson in an extensive correspondence 
with college presidents, pro- 
Objections to fossors in theological semi- 
the Ministry a . : 
naries and ministers. First, 
is the supposed lack of intellectual free- 
dom. Dean Hodges wrote, ‘‘The con- 
servative emphasis upon tradition and 
the attacks made on men intent on truth 
deter other men who value liberty of 
thought.’’ In response to questions sent 
to a large number of members of gradu- 
ating classes of prominent colleges, just 
one-half declared that in order to become 
ministers they would be obliged to avow 
assent to beliefs about which they could 
not be positive or dogmatic. The reason 
ranking next is the short and shortening 
period of ministerial service. The im- 
pression is general among college men 
that the average minister, entering the 
ministry at twenty-five, is less in demand 
after he is forty, and in many churches 
will not be considered as a candidate after 
he is fifty years old. Other reasons are 
meager salaries, often paid under humil- 
iating conditions, frequent shifting of 
field and difficulty of maintaining a home 
respectably, petty criticisms and demands 
allowed if not indulged in by recognized 
lay leaders in the churches. That such 
reasons affirmed by college students are 
not without some foundation in fact is 
made evident by the rather startling 
statement that of twenty successful pas- 
tors who were asked if they would choose 
the ministry provided they were to live 
their lives over again, only seven re- 
sponded heartily in the affirmative. Four 
were undecided and nine replied posi- 
tively, No. Yet every one of them de- 
clared that preaching the gospel is in 
itself his greatest pleasure. 


CAMPAIGN to recruit the ministry 

must needs begin with the churches 
rather than with the colleges. There is 
no dearth of ministers so 
far as numbers go. Fewer 
of them come from col- 
leges and seminaries than formerly, but 
churches are getting what they seek. 
President Merrill of Colgate University, 
after describing the changed demands 
bringing the minister’s work down from 
a spiritual and scholarly service to the 
level of a business calling for organiza- 
tion and all sorts of secular activity, says: 
“I often hesitate myself to advise the 
most able young men to enter a calling 
in which it is probable that their useful- 
ness will be thus curtailed. This result 
is chargeable to the frivolous character 
of our churches, which demand variety 
and entertainment rather than weight of 
character, experience and wisdom in their 
preachers.”’ Most of the college presi- 
dents answering Mr. Tomlinson’s queries 
said students who were natural leaders, 
and men of exceptional promise are much 
less apt to turn to the ministry than to 
other professions and to business. The 
plain lesson from these investigations is 


How to Get 
Good Ministers 
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that if the churches would have more 
valuable ministers they must set a higher 
value on the ministry. No other calling 
offers so great opportunities of useful- 
ness when those who enter it with due 
qualifications are accredited as Christian 
leaders and supported by the co-operation 
of those who invite their leadership. Sec. 
Anson P. Stokes of Yale says, ‘‘Even 
looking at the ministry from the very 
lowest standpoint possible, that of oppor- 
tunity to distinguish one’s self, I am con- 
fident that there is no position where 
the chances are greater.’’ No movement 
to elevate religious life in this country 
would be more fruitful than wise con- 
certed effort among the churches to exalt 
the ideal of the ministry and to kindle in 
their youth the ambition to realize that 
ideal. 


HE REGULAR annual attack of the 
political ‘‘ machinists”? in Congress 
on the Federal Civil Service Law, came 
Si iiiataee again last week in the de- 
fe Nationa’ bate on the appropriation for 
a maintenance of the National 
Civil Service Commission. This attack 
grows fainter and less formidable each 
year, and no doubt the appropriation 
will be made and the commission con- 
tinued. Undoubtedly there is possible 
peril ahead for the present law unless 
we find a way to avoid the clogging of 
departments with superannuated men, 
and also find a way to get rid of dead 
wood; and on this problem some of the 
best friends of a Civil Service based on 
merit, are now working. Moreover, signs 
have already appeared of a disposition 
among men entrenched behind the Civil 
Service Law and secure of their places 
to band together and make it dangerous, 
politically speaking, for those men in 
Congress who refuse to vote for laws 
which the particular group of public 
servants wish. This use of public office 
for private gain is as reprehensible as 
any other form of it, and the Adminis- 
tration has done well in getting after the 
letter carriers’ organization which has 
been guilty of this. 


HE NATIONAL Civil Service Re- 
form Association, in session in Wash- 
ington this year, has met and reported on 
‘ earabe the condition of the fed- 
pans scactbaciaatg *" eral service and the in- 
terests of the reform in 
general. The president, Mr. Schurz, in 
his report is on the whole commendatory 
of the Administration for its support 
given to the present law, and for its oppo- 
sition to the ‘‘spoils system” in general; 
but fault is found, and rightly we believe 
with the tendency on part of the Presi- 
dent to make special exceptions to the 
law, which action enables individuals to 
be put in places which they could not 
hold if compelled to pass examinations 
or otherwise comply with rules that have 
been laid down. As used by President 
Roosevelt, the power vested in him to set 
the general law aside for the purpose of 
getting special servants for special tasks, 
may be wisely used. But what if a Pres- 
ident hostile to the law were to come to 
power? Would not the precedents estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt be his au- 
thority for a deliberate undermining of 
the general law? 


17 December 1904 


ENATOR PLATT of New York and 
Congressman Crumpacker of Indiana 
have introduced bills providing for re- 
* ee duction in Congres- 
a =p ey sional representa- 
tion of such South- 
ern States as have denied or abridged the 
right of suffrage for causes not permitted 
by the Federal Constitution; in short, 
the scheme, as outlined in Senator Platt’s 
bill, calls for a reduction in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia of a 
total of nineteen representatives in the 
House on the basis of the results of the 
last census. Viewed from the standpoint 
both of political theory and social justice, 
there is reason in a demand for some ac- 
tion which will make the voting strength 
of the South in the House of Represent- 
atives representative of its actual citi- 
zenship. But we doubt whethet the Ad- 
ministration or the Republican party 
leaders will deem it politic at this time 
to press this matter to an issue, espe- 
cially since the party’s strength in the 
coming Congress is to be so overwhelm- 
ing and since there are indications that 
if sectional passions are not restirred and 
the race issue is not unduly agitated the 
Republican party may speedily make in- 
roads in the South hinted at by Missouri’s 
recent turning from Democracy. For 
economic reasons many of the most in- 
fluential white men of the South would 
like to identify themselves with the dom- 
inant party inthe North. They are weary 
of past strife, of recurrent defeat and of 
sectional and party conservatism which 
dooms the South to an inferior place. A 
fight over representation now, based as 
it is on the South’s discrimination bt tween 
illiterate whites and blacks in favor of 
the former, might put an end to the 
present Democratic incertitude and dis- 
gust and keep the South solid. 


REJUDGMENT of this mysterious, 

sensational, embarrassing, humilia- 
ting affair is not in order, since Federal 
and State Courts are now 
at work disclosing evidence. 
Suffice it to say that when 
the case is closed and the verdict pro- 
nounced there probably will be revealed 
dupes many and criminals but few. A 
noted ‘philanthropist,’ several famous 
Pittsburg ,capitalists, Ohio bank officials 
and lawyers, figure in the case with a 
prominence only surpassed by the myste- 
rious Mrs. Cassie W. Chadwick, who, if 
her own sister’s statements are reliable, 
has been an adventuress for a long time 
and a forger earlier in her career. The 
country needed no new evidence to prove 
that credulity abounds, and that trustees 
of investors’ and depositors’ funds often 
are too trustful. But now that this scan- 
dal has been unearthed the evidence is 
conclusive. A very good rule for bank 
officials who loan others’ money on secu- 
rities is the one that the youthful mind 
formulated long ago when it said, ‘‘Seein’s 
believin’s.”” Mrs. Chadwick seems to 
have seduced not a few of her victims 
by the commissions she offered them for 
promoting her schemes. Gullibility and 
greed are a combination. We regret 
to learn from Oberlin that the scandal 
affects that town in more ways th&n one. 


The Case of 
Mrs. Chadwick 
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The funds of the college are not impaired, 
but many students and several professors 
and we I-known citizens lose their savings 
in the local bank’s crash. 


HE GRINNELL meeting of the 
American Board intrusted to the 
Prudential Committee the duty of deter- 
“ann mining the place and 
enerions time of the next meet- 
ae ing. After extensive 
correspondence, Seattle has been selected, 
and it is expected that the Board will con- 
vene there about the 20th of September. 
The date is earlier than usual in order to 
accommodate any who may wish to attend 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., which closes Sept. 30. Seattle 
Congregationalists will be happy over 
this decision. Their spokesman at Grin- 
nell pushed the claims of that city vigor- 
ously and persuasively, and since then they 
have taken a canvass of the corporate 
members with the result that nearly sixty 
have expressed their purpose to be pres- 
ent, while others yet undecided, are in 
hearty sympathy with the plans. The 
Board has never before gone to the Pa- 
cific coast and doubtless will hold rallies 
in other cities beside Seattle. 


AST week’s issue of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate was largely de- 
voted to the subject of aggressive evan- 
: gelism. Nearly one hun- 
dots «nd dred prominent Methodist 
ee bishops, educators, secre- 
taries and pastors told of their own ex- 
perience in former times with revival 
methods and their present desire to see a 
large work initiated among the churches. 
Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, D. D., the president 
of the special commission appointed by 
the last General Convention, suggested 
that in view of the fact that 1905 begins 
on Sunday, the last three days of 1904 
be made days of special prayer and prep- 
aration. Many helpful suggestions came 
from other writers. An Oakland pastor 
wisely said, ‘‘ We must avoid talking the 
movement to death,’”’ and he and a num- 
ber of others declare that next to the 
Holy Spirit the chief force to be enlisted 
must be lay co-operation. The desirabil- 
ity of the pastor serving as his own evan- 
gelist is also emphasized. 


HE SUDDEN death in Brooklyn, 

N. Y., of Rev. John W. Chadwick, 

for forty years pastor of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church of that 

city, removes a man of 

exceptional gifts as a critic of literature 
and theology, who was a positive ethical 
force in Brooklyn and throughout the 
nation, a writer of some beautiful hymns 
and poems, and a polemicist of no mean 
rank, whether fighting against the evils 
of slavery and civic corruption or 
against ecclesiastical conservatism, ortho- 
dox Christianity or American expansion 
beyond seas. He had a full mind, a large 
heart and a strong will. Two or three 
decades ago he was more prominent and 
influential in the Unitarian body than he 
has been of late, his radicalism not fitting 
well with the more conservative temper 
of the near past. Asa writer of biogra- 
phy and especially as a long time critic 
of literature in our leading literary jour- 
nals, he has had a wider influence in 


John W. Chadwick 
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shaping the opinion of his time than many 
of his contemporaries have realized. As 
a book reviewer he did not always man- 
age to keep his theological and political 
prejudices out of his reviews, and he 
brought to the discussion of present day 
national problems too much of the polit- 
ical theory and radical spirit of the great 
fight over slavery in which he took so 
admirablea part. But after this discount 
is made it remains true that he was a 
better equipped judge of life and litera- 
ture than most of his conteivporaries, 
richer in knowledge of men and measures 
and more loyal to conscience. 


HE BRITISH admiralty, in station- 

ing vessels of the British navy, pro- 
poses to leave this country out of the 
plan. An official is 
quoted as saying that 
‘‘while the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain remain as they 
are, we do not need any warships over 
there.’”” This marks a growth of mutual 
good feeling and confidence, which many 
citizens of both nations have helped to 
create during the last few years. What 
good reason is there why like relations 
should not come to exist between other 
leading Christian nations? This is the 
sure pathway to international peace, and 
the understanding which has been reached 
between two great nations traditionally 
jealous of each other makes the path ap- 
pear plain and is an-assurance that the 
end to which it leads is attainable. 


The Pathway to Peace 


ITH gorgeous pomp and ceremony 
throughout the Roman Catholic 
world the jubilee anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of 
jo pose need the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary the mother of Jesus has 
just been celebrated. Seldom, if ever, 
have the churches been resorted to by 
greater numbers of the faithful, and that 
too, here in this country where the laity 
are open to influences that might be sup- 
posed to undermine their belief in the 
dogma, which fact is worth noting by 
those who build their hopes on the educa- 
tional influence of environment and dif- 
fused general education in modifying 
belief. As far as we can see the Roman 
Catholic laity today are better satisfied 
with this comparatively recent addition 
to the creed of every loyal Romanist than 
they were when it was promulgated; and 
whereas at the time of its promulgation in 
1854 there was considerable opposition to 
the dogma among the viergy high and 
low, now we know of none openly ex- 
pressed. Whatis the dogma? That not 
only was Jesus miraculously conceived 
and without human father, but that his 
mother was without spot or blemish, 
having, from the time of her conception, 
been miraculously saved from all sin. 


PPARENTLY little is left of the 
Russian Pacific fleet anchored in 
Port Arthur harbor. Under the steady 
rain of Japanese missiles 

persicae il fired ‘from the summit of 
Bes es 208 Meter Hill, which the 
Russians have been unable to retake, the 
Russian vessels have been riddled and 
partially sunk. It is not clear yet what 
the reply of the Czar will be to the appeal 
of the representatives of the zemstvos. 
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Certainly if the radical, revolutionary 
party is not kept in hand, if it persists 
in circulating fresh inflammatory litera. 
ture throughout the empire, if it induces 
such collisions between the students and 
agitators on one side and the mounted 
troops on the other, as made last Sunday 
a day of intense excitement in St. Peters- 
burg, then the consefvative party will be 
re-enforced and the Czar’s decision will 
be reactionary, dangerous as that will be 
to his own personal welfare and hostile 
to the well-being of the nation. A fort- 
night ago it looked as if the moderate 
party might get some concessions. Today 
the outlook is less bright for reform. 





What the New Evangelism May 
Learn from the Old 


The new evangelism is a somewhat 
indefinite and elastic term frequently 
used of late to characterize the unusual 
religious interest evident here and there 
throughout the country. Perhaps as 
good a description of it on the theoret- 
ical side as has been published was that 
made by President King of Oberlin in a 
series of three contributions to our paper 
early in 1908. For the popular compre- 
hension it may be sufficient now to say 
that the new evangelism so far as it has 
been advocated and put in operation is 
supposed in its approach to men to have 
regard. to the prevailing intellectual 
temper of the times, to avoid the me- 
chanical and sensational devices some- 
times employed in former times, and to 
put religion not in opposition to, but in 
proper relations with education, culture 
and all the other just and important con- 
cerns of human life in the modern world. 

But the new evangelism, whatever it 
really is, has far more to learn from the 
older evangelism than some of us realize. 
Any extravagance and errors that may 
have attached to it are, of course, to be 
avoided; as well as its tendency to dwell 
upon the terrors of a future judgment. 
and to make conversion an overwhelming 
cataclysmic process, but no revival move- 
ment can achieve headway today which 
is not rooted in what was best in the so- 
called old evangelism. 

From it the new may learn the value of 
appealing to the emotions. To th‘nk that 
any great religious awakening can come 
about without profound heart-stirrings 
is to be blind to history. Nothing so 
moves the affections and impulses as the 
Christian religion when rightly under- 
stood. The heart is not at warfare with 
the mind. Intellectual sanity can co-exist 
with spiritual fervor. Political propa- 
gandists never faii to make use of this 
leverage upon men. The unprecedented 
recent vote for Mr. Roosevelt proves that 
when a candidate captivates the imagina- 
tion and fires the zeal of eager, ambitious 
youth he is likely to march on to glorious 
victory. We need not fear that our 
churches are to witness scenes of hy- 
steria. Would that we could see strong 
men under the sway of powerful religious 
convictions weeping for their sins! 

From the old evangelism we may learn 
the necessity and worth of the appeal to 
the will. To preach eloquent sermons, 
to create a general impression of expect- 
ancy in the community and then not to 
assault the citadel of a man’s will is like 
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«carrying on a military campaign without 
compelling the final surrender of a be- 
sieged Port Arthur. ‘‘Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?”’ said the multitude in 
the apostolic days, after they had been 
pricked in their hearts by the preaching 
of Peter. To get men to take a clear.cut, 
definite step is the single object of evan- 
gelistic preaching in any century. Never 
to cease the gentle, tactful, potent, per- 
guasive endeavor to gain the consent of 
the will—that is the secret of successful 
evangelism. Those who listened to White- 
‘field, Edwards, Finney and Moody came 
soon to realize that they were to do some- 
thing, do it decisively and at once. 

The oki evangelism has much to teach 
the new with regard to the proper use 
of machinery. Not all the accessories 
suited to former times may be as effect- 
ively used today, but the Spirit now as 
then works through definite instrumen- 
talities. A certain amount of preparation, 
organizing and oversight is absolutely 
needed. Unless careful plans are made 
for securing the fruitage, those who might 
become converts slip away and the day 
of grace and opportunity goes by. It will 
not do simply to speak the message and 
trust to a supposed atmospheric condition 
to clinch the impression with this or that 
man, Hand picking, personal soul seek- 
ing and soul winning must be made as 
characteristic of the new evangelism as 
they were of the old. 

The old evangelism kept the person of 
Christ in the forefront of its campaign 
and so mustthenew. Heis Christianity’s 
greatest asset. As Phillips Brooks said 
in his last sermon as rector to the congre- 
gation of Trinity Church, Boston, “In 
the last analysis Christianity is nothing 
more or less than a great, dear figure 
standing with outstretched arms.” Per- 
haps imperceptibly to themselves, modern 
preachers have shaded their emphasis on 
a personal relation to a personal Master. 
More has been made of the teaching of 
Christ and of the importance of being at- 
tuned to the spirit of Jesus as in one 
way and another it permeates the modern 
world. 

But when we get down to the heart of 
the gospel we find that it calls for an 
absolute surrender to Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour. That emphasis ought never 
to be modified. That is what makes a 
man’s religion large, vital and energizing. 
Hard as it is to bring men to this point 
that is the Christian preacher’s objective, 
whether he deals in the terms and with 
the methods of the old or the new evange!- 
ism. In the long run we shall not gain 
anything unless by means of the pulpit 
and the public services and the lives of 
the chureh members the community is 
Jed to believe that the Church values its 
Christ and wants men to come under his 
influence, not to increase its own prestige, 
but that they may thereby find life eternal 
in him. 

And after all we may as well frankly 
confess that in essence the new evangel- 
ism resembles the old and that the points 
of difference are relatively inconsequen- 
tial. Weare not at all particular about 
the use of aterm. It may serve as a con- 
venient characterization of certain new 
phases of religious life which we rejoice 
have been in evidence particularly among 
our Congregational churches during the 
last few weeks. Whatever words are 
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used to describe this religious awakening 
for which we give thanks to God and 
which we expect under the influence of 
his spirit to become more widely marked, 
let us not forget that there is no essential 
cleavage between the evangelistic propa- 
ganda today and that of a century or 
twenty centuries ago. Rather, gratefully 
accepting the rich heritage of the past, 
let us seek in our time to make it every- 
where clear that the gospel continues to 
be the power of God unto salvation. 





Puritanism and Social Democracy 


‘* Puritanism,”’ said James Russell Low- 
ell, ‘‘ believing itself quick with the seed 
of religious liberty, laid, without knowing 
it, the egg of democracy.” As the anni- 
versary of the founding of New England 
draws near, with that inevitable and 
rightful consideration of just what that 
event meant in national and world his- 
tory, no better text for meditation on the 
matter can be found than this pregnant 
saying of a man of letters who finely in- 
carnated the Puritan spirit. 

In the free atmosphere of America of 
today, so far as the element of toleration 
is part of it, nothing more is to be desired 
if the legal aspect of it alone is kept in 
view. Contrasted with the England of 
today, we are freemen, while they are 
yet bondsmen to an Establishment above 
which medixval conception even non- 
Christian Japan has risen. The spiritual 
liberties which our English Puritan an- 
cestors battled for aud won here their 
home.staying children have not secured, 
as have those who have gone forth to 
America or the British colonies; and be- 
cause of the caste distinctions and the 
aristocratic and exclusive spirit which 
still obtains in a dominating faction of 
English Protestantism, the nation per- 
force, as Lowell implies is less demo- 
cratic now than its idealists of the middle 
of the last century ever dreamed could 
be the condition of affairs in the year 
1904. Sectarian proscription goes hand in 
hand with educational deficiency and in- 
efficiency, and the animosities engendered 
by Establishment and Endowment and 
ecclesiastical interference with education 
prevent that unity of Christian effort 
which the national welfare demands if 
the nation is to be saved from a decline 
in moral health and political power and 
prestige. 

Our problem as descendants of Puri- 
tans is not that of gaining religious lib- 
erty, the rights of couscience, or of saving 
the individual from the tyranny of ecclesi- 
astics and the benumbing influence of 
institutionalism. Our problem in this 
country today is the problem of saving 
the institutions of religion and state from 
the anarchy and mad individualism of 
persons who have carried the Puritan 
conception of individualism to such an 
extreme that they have perverted it. 
With such persons or with such classes 
of the community as are now asserting 
their independence of the laws of the 
state, the conventions of society, and 
the institutions of religion, liberty has 
become license. 

Accepting to the full the Puritan con- 
tention that there is no such thing as the 
divine right of kings, they yet substitute 
for the Stuarts and Bourbons of the past 


the plutocrats and demagogues of today, 
and ask us to bow down to them. Hold- 
ing to the Puritan contention that re- 
ligion fundamentally is a personal matter 
between man and God they not only reject 
the priest but the prophet, not only ar- 
bitrarily ruled episcopacy but the demo- 
cratically governed independency, and 
are a law unto themselves both as to doc- 
trine and conduct. 

Many who are most loyal to the princi- 
ple of individualism in State and Church, 
which the Pilgrims and Puritans both in 
England and New England ultimately 
came to hold, overlook the fact that 
among the Puritans at least there was 
a social conception as well as the indi- 
vidualistic ideal. To be sure it was the- 
ocracy—which in time had to give way 
to the democratic ideal of a republic of 
God not amonarchy. But it was a right- 
eous state, a Christian ecclesia, a social 
org snism which the Puritans had in mind, 
not latter-day institutional anarchy, and 
that self-centered individualism in ethics 
and religion which many descendants 
of the elder Puritans both preach and 
practice. 

It must be admitted that the social 
ideals of our fathers were too often those 
of the Old Testament and not those of 
the New Testament; that much of their 
theological terminology no longer has 
content; that their emphasis on ascetism 
and their disparagement of the wsthetic 
cannot be defended or restored. The 
fact remains that by asserting the rights 
of the individual man in the realm of re- 
ligion they hastenei his triumph in the 
realm of the state, and by so asserting 
and contending they did a superb work 
for democracy, nor can their children 
ever be too grateful for what they did, 
or ever give up wholly the task of assert- 
ing the same truths. 

There come times, however, when a 
certain truth needs to be complemented 
with its opposite, when emphasis should 
be shifted for a time from A to Z, from 
right to left, fr»m independence to de- 
pendence. from liberty to authority, from 
self toothers. Having freed England from 
Charles I., Cromwell turned to freeing 
the harried Protestant folk of Europe. 
Having gained for himself and his follow- 
ers exemption from injustice, he set about 
doing justice abroad. In revolt from 
monarchy he did not exalt anarchy. 

The nation today is suffering from over- 
emphasis in the past on the right of men 
and classes to do as they please with 
their wealth or their power. 

The family life of the land is suffering 
from over-emphasis on liberty and on 
self.gratification by parents and children. 

The educational life of the more civil- 
ized sections of the country today is suf- 
fering from over emphasis on liberty of 
choice by the pupil and a diminution of 
the authority of the teacher and admin- 
istrator. 

The industrial life of the country today 
is one of war because of over-emphasis 
on individual or class desires. 

The spiritual life of the country today 
is suffering because of over-emphasis on 
points of disagreement and sect-assertion 
and want of emphasis on points of agree- 
ment. 

Congregationalism today is suffering 
from over-emphasis on liberty and inde- 
pendence. 
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To all thus ailing the Puritan comes 
with his conception of a society on earth 
where there shall be liberty, but liberty 
under law, law God-ordained and revealed 
to each seeker after it, but in essence the 
same to all. The old Puritan conceived 
of this society as a theocracy with eccle- 
siastics as executors of the divine will. 
The modern Puritan must conceive of 
his better state as none the less of God, 
but democratic rather than theocratic in 
form, controlled by a prophet-led laity 
and not by a priesthood, and emphasiz- 
ing—as has not been possible during the 
past two centuries—the social rather than 
the individualistic aspects of conduct and 
creed, ~ 

Toward this ideal all the higher thought 
and most vital and aspiring political ac- 
tion of the world now points clearly. 





Federal Authority, and National 
Self-Assertion 


Four distinct impressions are created 
by a reading of the message sent to Con- 
gress by the National Executive last 
week. 

First, He is a truthful spokesman for 
a majority of his fellow-citizens, whom he 
serves and to some extent rules, in his 
determination that creatures of the State 
engaged in commerce, transportation and 
industry, or for the protection of class 
interests, shall be taught their subordi- 
nate place as creatures of society, and 
that they are not its rulers. 

Second, He reflects the deepening con- 
viction of an increasing number of the 
most intelligent students of our republi- 
can institutions in the light of present 
complex social conditions that ere neces- 
sary reforms in our life can be wrought, 
injustice abolished and scandal ended, 
there must be a still further extension 
of Federal authority, with corresponding 
limitation of the rights of the states and 
the smaller units of government. This 
drift which has been constant from ‘the 
creation of our Government, which was 
so tremendously accelerated by the Civil 
War and its results, has not been checked, 
rather it has been intensified by the rise 
of social problems and forms of social 
combination within society itself. Power 
short of that of the nation seems alto- 
gether inadequate to grapple with and 
solve these problems now. 

Third, He utters in this message in 
positive terms that conception of our 
duty to other nations, of our place here- 
after in the international arena, which 
was implicit in that pregnant action of 
1898, when we cried a halt to Spain in 
Cuba, or that day in 1900 when we joined 
with the Powers of Europe in rescue of 
the foreigners in Peking or that day when 
the Secretary of State outlined the policy 
of the open door in China. 

From a self-regarding, self-subsisting, 
self.satisfied nation, concerned in the 
main with our own peace, our own en- 
richment, our own affairs, we have passed 
to the stage where we are positively as 
well as passively concerned with the af- 
fairs of Central and South America and 
Asia, and to assertion of our intention to 
shape the history of the world so far as 
we may through international law, diplo- 
macy and expenditure of ou. vast re- 
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sources in treasure and intelligently di- 
rected military power. 

Fourth, He is revealed as a national ex- 
ecutive with an ethical and sociat rather 
than a legal and individualistic type of 
mind; as one who is concerned with the 
fiery problems of the twentieth century 
and not the ashen-hued issues of the nine- 
teenth century; as one who sees clearly 
and speaks candidly of what he sees and 
who has passion for justice and for ‘‘the 
peace of justice’ and only that sort of 
peace; and who may be counted on dur- 
ing the next four years to bring to the 
front in our political life issues that once 
more will stir the blood of those who like 
to see politics something more than a pol- 
iticians’ scramble for place or a sectional 
fight. p 

These issues will divide parties per- 
chance; they will separate friends; they 
will inspire poets and prophets as nothing 
since the slavery issue has done. They 
will appeal to the chivalrous instincts of 
our youth. They will call into the arena 
of debate our wisest publicists. They 
will create a much needed strong party 
of opposition in our political life. They 
will revivify and tone up our national 
life. 

In short they will save us from becom- 
ing a materialistic plutocracy by compel- 
ling us to settle anew whether this is a 
democracy or not, and whether govern- 
ment exists for the benefit of the few or 
all. 





Sunday School Lessons for 1905 


The courses of Bible study available 
for Sunday schools have rapidly increased 
during the last six years. Several denomi- 
nations provide their own courses. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, through 
its diocesan commissions, has made the 
greatest progress during that period, pre- 
paring a graded series adapted to all ages. 
Thirty five text-books and twelve new 
manuals have been published this year. 
These are suitable, however, as a series 
only fer those in training for the Epis 
copal Church through the use of the 
Prayer-Book, the Church Year, and its 
doctrine and ritual, The Unitarians 
have issued a series which represents 
much labor and a high degree of scholar- 
ship. When it is- remembered how lim- 
ited the circulation of such text-books 
must be, the thoroughness of the work 
calls for special admiration. A graded 
series of supplementary studies has just 
been issued by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, presenting in order leading facts 
of Biblical history and literature, and 
outlines of the doctrines and ecclesi- 
astical forms of Methodism. Several 
other denominations have attempted to 
do something ecclesiastical with their 
Sunday schools. 

The International lessons continue to 
be used in the large majority of schvols, 
For the next six months they are on the 
Gospel of John. While they present se- 
lected passages, their treatment in the 
best lesson aids, asin the Pilgrim series 
and in Peloubet’s Notes, is a study of the 
whole Gospel in an orderly way. Such 
treatment provides to a certain extent 
for graded lessons on the same general 
themes, and text. books are issued to aid 
the child, the youth and the adult at dif- 
ferent periods of mental development to 
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study the witnesses and signs proving 
that Jesus was the Christ, and his teach- 
ings as given in that gospel. Munch ad- 
vance has been made daring the last half- 
dozen years in grading lesson material. 

Lesson courses prepared under the di- 
rection of Rev. Erastus Blakeslee cover 
the whole Bible. The series to which he 
invites special attention for the coming 
year are based on a harmony of the four 
Gospels, giving outlines for studies in the 
life of Christ, having uniform topics 
with different grades of lesson material. 
They are the result of much painstaking 
labor and collaboration, continued for 
several years. 

A number of other text-books on the 
Gospels have been lately published, one 
of the best of which for advanced classes 
is Burton and Mathews’ Constructive 
Studies in the Life of Christ. Of lessons 
based on a single Gospel, The Life and 
Works of Jesus according to St. Mark, 
by W. D. Murray, and Burton’s Studies in 
the same Gospel are good specimens, 

The Pilgrim Press has prepared graded 
courses of lessons, responding to current 
demands, and as well adapted to the needs 
of the average Sunday school as any we 
have seen. These courses include, first, 
The Beginners’ Lessons, for young chil- 
dren; second, The International Lessons 
ia three grades; third, lessons on the 
books of the Bible with relation to their 
place ia history, and fourth, a text-book 
on the Prophets as Statesmen and Preach- 
ers. The last two are successive grades 
for adults, prepared by Prof. H. T. Fowler 
of Brown University. The large majority 
of Sunday schools could not wisely use a 
more elaborate system than this; and 
with careful arrangement of classes and 
reasonable efforts on the part of teachers, 
these courses provide for a comprehen- 
sive and orderly study of the Bible. 

It is, of course, impracticable in these 
columns to discuss the merits or even to 
mention the names of a complete list of 
aids to the study of the Bible prepared 
for Sunday school use. It seems evident, 
however, that popular interest will be 
centered in the life of our Lord during 
the coming year. In our judgment, the 
preferable way to study it is to take first 
a harmony of the synoptic Gospels, and 
to follow this with the Gospel of Jobn. 
This latter Gospel is not synchronous with 
the others, but supplementary, and looks 
at the subject from a different point of 
view. Those persons, therefore, who. 
have already studied the course on the 
first three Gospels, will find the Interna- 
tional lessons for the next six months 
the best available. Their treatment in 
the Pilgrim series is not surpassed by 
any other that we have seen. Their edi- 
tor-in-chief, Dr. Hazard, on another page 
cogently presents the reasons why the. 
International lessons retain their popu- 
larity. 

The main thing, after all, in the Sun- 
day school is to teach each pupil some 
portion of truth revealed in the Bible: so 
to teach it that it may not only be treas- 
ured in itself, but used as a stepping- 
stone to further and higher knowledge, 
all making for clearer vision of Jesus as 
the Christ, the Son of God. No Sunday 
school which puts this aim first and pur- 
sues it inteiligently need fail in these. 
days for lack of suitable courses of les- 
sons. 
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The New Jerusalem 





Bernard’s Hymn 


For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep: 
The mention of thy glory 
Ts unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 


O one, O only mansion! 
O Paradise of joy! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And smiles have no alloy ; 
Thy loveliness oppresses 
Ali human thought and heart, 
And none, O Peace, O Zion, 
Can sing thee as thou art. 


With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze ; 

The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethysts unpriced ; 

Thy saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 


The cross is all thy splendor, 
The Crucified thy praise ; 
Hie laud and benediction 
Thy ransomed people raise : 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They build thy holy tower ; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 


O sweet and blesséd country, 
The home of God’s elect! 
O sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect! 
Jesus, in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest ; 
Who art, with God the Father, 
And Spirit, ever blest. 











Bernard of Cluny, unlike the elder and 
greater Bernard of Clairvaux, was a hymn- 
writer and not primarily a man of affairs. 
He was born of English parentage in Brit- 
tany and spent his life as a Benedictine 
monk. We know nothing of his experi- 
ences, but he left a poem of three thou- 
sand lines on The Contempt of this World, 
which is a bitter arraignment of the sins 
of the Church. In the midst of this com- 
plaining he turns aside to contemplate 
the rest and joy of heaven. Like other 
Latin hymn-writers, he owes much with 
English readers to the felicity with which 
translators, and especially John Ma- 
son Neale, have rendered his song of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. The poem is 
steeped in the atmosphere of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures and expresses 
the longing of man in evil times for an 
ideal and permanent social life and tri- 
umph of righteousness. 

In the passage of the Apocalypse which 
more than any other suggested this great 
hymn, the deepest sense of joy in the 
vision of the heavenly city comes from 
the thought of the intimate and pervad- 
ing presence of God. All our develop- 
ment of experience, all our growth of 
character, tends toward a closer commun- 
ion with our Father. We have a right, 
so far as we welcome the presence of his 
Spirit now and seek to follow his com- 
mandments, to rejoice in the rest that 
is reserved for us and the vision which is 
the reward of the purein heart. That is 
the goal of pilgrimage and should have 
a place in our pilgrim songs. We havea 
rigbt to cheer ourselves with visions of the 
heavenly city. Where God is and Christ 
prepares our place and the company of 
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the redeemed await our coming, and our 
longing thoughts go on to find our sleep- 
ing friends is home. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer Meet- 
ing, Dec. 18-24. Rev. 21: 1-27. 








In Brief 


Title to a pew in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, passed last week. 
Price, $1,000. Method—auction. 





The correctness of opinion with respect to 
the meaning of our recent election voiced by 
the English religious press, and the admira- 
tion for and trust in President Roosevelt shown 
are most gratifying. 





A committee of the Vermont legislature re- 
ports that conditions in certain of the state 
penal institutions call for the dismission 
of incompetent and self-enriching officials. 
When “ graft’’ appears in staid, proper Ver- 
mont, then indeed tha nation is infected. 


The President’s Message, in which he speaks 
his mind on the foolishness of Anti-imperial- 
ists who insist that our Government should 
promise independence to the Filipinos, re- 
minds us of a conversation recently overheard 
between two working men on a railway train. 
The one who did most of the talking said to 
the other, ‘‘ I ain’t arguin’ with ye, I’m tellin’ 
ye.” 





We recently published on our cover from 
the pen of Pres. W. D. Hyde of Bowdoin 
what we termed a message for today, entitled 
Who is the Christian? It has been so favor- 
ably received and so widely commented on 
that we have decided to reprint it on stiff 
cardboard with red-line border. Single copies 
may be had for ten cents by addressing the 
Pilgrim Press. 





It is sometimes said that ministers are not 
good authority in business, yet wise business 
men admit exceptions. Here is Dr. H. A. 
Stimson’s article in the Atlantic Monthly on 
The Millionaires’ Peril reprinted in the Wall 
Street Journal; which, we are moved to say, 
is able, well edited, and maintains honorable 
ethical standards. Ministers would sometimes 
preach better if they read it oftener. 


The nomination of Mr. J. J. Roche to be our 
consul at Genoa, Italy, will deprive the Pilot 
for four years of his editorial supervision and 
contributions. The Pilot is a welcome, be- 
cause pungent and sprightly journal, from 
which we always derive stimulus, if not con- 
viction. Of late, under Mr. Roche, it has 
ceased being as anti-British as formerly and 
is less racial and anti-Protestant in tone, 
though it still appeals in the main to Irish 
Catholics. 


There will be very widespread hope that the 
sudden prostration of Rev. William J. Long 
and his threatened permanent blindness may 
not be permanent. As a student and inter- 
preter of nature he has done work so admira- 
ble as to make the thought of his sightlessness 
in the future a calamity of far more than a 
personal or family sort. The bursting of a 
blood vessel in the retina of the eye is the 
cause. A similar happening a few years ago 
dimmed the sight of the other eye. 











The great meetings at Des Moines continue 
to influence the work of the churches with im- 
pulses to stronger life. An instance of this 
comes to us in a letter from one of our best 
known and most active pastors, who writes of 
Rev. E. M. Chapman’s new book, The Dy- 
namic of Christianity, ‘‘To me it is very sig- 
nificant that as we rise from this great council 
we are met with a book upon the Holy Spirit 
by one of our own younger men, which is so 
sane, so comprehensive and so inspiring.” 





Next week’s issue of The Congregationalist 
will be our annual Christmas number, and we 
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think it will not fall behind previous Christ- 
mas issues in its spirit and make-up. Among 
special features will be an illustrated account 
of the home of Anton Lang, the Christus of 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, entitled A 
Bavarian Bethany, by Mr. W. F. Whittemore; 
the account of the attempt to bring Christmas 
cheer to the dwellers on the Labrador, by 
Dr. Grenfell, with pictures; The Man Who 
Threw Away Christmas—a story by Prof. I. 
F. Wood of Smith College; a story for chil- 
dren; poems, paragraphs and other material 
bearing upon the season. A cover specially 
designed for this number will be printed in 
colors. 





The rector and clergy of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, New York city, have announced that 
hereafter no marriage ceremony of any di- 
vorced person, whose husband or wife is 
living, will be performed in the church or 
any of its chapels. In so far as its example 
goes this most prominent and one of the 
oldest Episcopal churches in this country 
will express its disapproval of divorce which 
has become a scandal of fashionable society 
and a moral disorder in the whole community. 
The churches may properly withhold their 
sanction from marriages which they do not 
approve, even though public opinion may judge 
it wise not to refuse legal marriage to persons 
whose conduct has been unworthy. 


Dr. M. C. Hazard has been for many years 
the efficient editor of the Sunday school pub- 
lications issued by the Pilgrim Press, as well 
as of the books sent out by the concern. For 
the last two years and a half he has been ad- 
mirably seconded by Rev. Charles A. Brand, 
who is to a large degree responsible for re- 
cent important improvements in The Pilgrim 
Teacher and other publications of the society. 
Due recognition of what he is bringing to the 
society was made last week in his appoint- 
ment by the directors as managing editor for 
the Pilgrim Press. He is the son of the late 
Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, an honored 
Congregational leader, and brings to his work 
a thorough grasp upon present Sunday school 
problems and exceptional fertility of mind. 

4 





We recently stated that the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society received last year 
from living donors $104,151, while its cost of 
administration amounted to $55,810. This has 
beeh interpreted by some as meaning that the 
entire receipts of the society were comprised 
in the $104,151.71, whereas it received from 
legacies, $101,529.33, and from income from in- 
vestments, $5,811.11, making a total of receipts, 
$211,492.15. The average annual percentage 
of the operating expenses of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society to the total of 
its receipts for the past five years, including 
the year just closed, is about fifteen and one- 
half percent. During theselast twelve months 
the society administered $337,000 (including 
$125,000 borrowed from the bank to cover an 
exceptional shrinkage in legacies) at a cost of 
sixteen and one-half per cent. on the expendi- 
tures, but of course at a larger per cent. on the 
actual receipts of the year. 





The gift of $20,000 to Rev. Dr. T. B. McLeod 
of the Clinton Avenue Charch, Brooklyn, by 
his people as he lays down the work after 
twenty-five years of splendid, self-denying 
service is only a token, not a measure of the 
affection and gratitude they feel for him. 
After a time of rest in Washington, D. C., he 
will return to the ministry-at-large, ready for 
service on a larger field where he needs only 
te be known better to be appreciated more, 
and where, thanks to the wise generosity of 
his church, he can work with the freedom that 
comes from a measure of disregard of finan- 
cial necessities. Ata time when national leg- 
islators are facing the problem of adequate 
provision for the last days of public servants, 
when the great transportation corporations and 
our best-managed industries are establishing 
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insurance and pension systems, it behooves 
the churches to see to it that their veterans on 
the missionary field and in the home churches 
are not less favored in purse and in peace of 
mind than men of the world. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 

Four helpful ideals in church life (After the 
Revival, page 932). 

Wanted—the deaconess (The Missionary 
Need and Opportunity, page 932). 

Innovations at installation services (Two 
New Pastors in Portland, Me., page 931). 

A square look at the enemy’s forces and at 
our own (Foreign Missions in Illinois, page 
932). 


Promising movement for boys (Tewksbury 
Church “‘Gym,”’ page 935). 





Samuel E, Herrick 


A FRIEND’S GRATEFUL TRIBUTE 
BY REV. A. S. TWOMBLY, D. D. 


Dr. Herrick’s departure from earth was a 
translation. On the holy Sabbath, after a 
service in the house of worship, largely his 
own creation—with the announcement of a 
successor, his own choice, as his last public 
act—in his own home heascended from earthly 
to heavenly scenes, like Elijah leaving his 
mantle to descend on the new prophet, called, 
as he believed, by the voice of God to carry on 
the work to which he had consecrated his 
talent and his heart. 

The end so peaceful, lacked nothing to en- 
hance its adjustment to his serene and trust- 
ful faith. A life, sublime in its assurance of 
blessedness to come, needs no demonstration 
at its ending. Behold then the horses and 
the chariots of Israel! No whirlwind, no 
spectacular language of Oriental imagery, 
but, if we interpret rightly the great prophet’s 
translation, it was the same passage into the 
unseen, under God’s hiding of his power, with 
a gentle opening of the pearly gates, ajar for 
a short previous space to prepare for the full 
splendors of the city on high. 

Tracing back the career of our friend and 
brother, certain features of it stand out 
clearly like pictures on the canvas of 
memory. 

We can see him walking with his colleague, 
the venerable Dr. Kirk; the aged man leaning 
in his blindness ‘on the arm of his young 
helper, who guided his steps and listened to 
his words of wisdom and affection. Dr. Kirk 
loved him as a son, confided to him the inner- 
most thoughts of his ripened years. To whom 
else could he have said: ‘‘I am glad [ am not 
now preaching. I hardly know what posi- 
tions in theology I could take.” He heard 
with contented approval the pulpit utterances 
and earnest prayers of his successor; he gave 
to him his heartiest commendation and affec- 
tion. It was Elijah watching the coming 
prophet, assured that God had sent him to 
carry on the work in Israel. 

Again, we follow our friend into his later 
ministry and see him in the new Mt. Vernon 
Church, the accomplished scholar, the man of 
letters with an exquisite finish in style, an 
able and bold preacher of righteousness and a 
polished gentleman, giving the world his best 
regardless of health and comfort when duty 
called. 

He thought out for himself and then boldly 
uttered the truth as he discovered it. Skilled 
in the art of conveying that truth to others, 
like Bossuet, in whom he delighted, his ser- 
mons remind us of that eloquent French 
preacher’s diction, lofty periods, sublimest 
sentiments and their fearless proclamation. 

Yet, withal, the sweet spirituality of the 
man dominates and pervades each utterance, 
causing men to forget all else in the warmth 
of the speaker’s desire to uplift his hearers 


towards the divine life as ke bad found it in 
Jesus Christ. : 

Once more, we see the man intensely and 
beautifully human in his home, in his parish 
and especially as he stands forth to us, among 
his ministerial friends and intimates. Lova- 
ble in all these personal relations, he was 
even more finely cast in the refined mold 
of character in private than in public life. 

In the midst of his books—he would harbor 
in his library only the best in form and sub- 
stance—he sat in companionship with the 
loftiest minds of all ages. Rare editions were 
his relaxation; profound treatises his travail; 
the choicest poetry his mental and spiritual 
food; scientific works his study, with the 
Word of God his first and best. 

The favorite books were his companions, 
but men were his comrades. We see the 
speaking sparkle in his eyes when a few 
chosen ones met in his or their homes. When 
kindly criticism ruled the hour, or wit with- 
out a sting gave zest to the symposium, he 
was the chromatic beam in the sunshiny 
room, opening out to the blue sky. 

Who can undervalue such friendship, or 
often find its counterpart? Trusting and 
trusted, and perennial as the lasting hills; 
a@ rare man, a spiritual leader, a lover of God 
and his fellowmen.. Now that he has left 
our sphere a little earlier than ourselves, we 
can indulge what one has called the “later 
knowledge of our friends,” as expressed in the 
stanza: . 

And when to my death-hallowed friends there 
clings 

A tender mist of unavailing tears, 

That trembling veil such revelation brings 

As never life’s full glare. Straightway appears 
Divinely clear, seen in that softened light, 

What Life’s hard blaze had hidden from my sight. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 25-31. The Light of the World. 
Isa. 9: 2-7. 

What a tremendous assertion it was for a 
carpenter of Galilee to make that he was the 
light of the whole world! Even though he 
felt that [saiah’s prophecy was fulfiiled in 
himself, it must have required supreme self- 
confidence to claim for himself all that is 
involved in such a declaration. He never 
would have said it relying on his own capaci- 
ties alone. He knew the hidings of his power, 
and that the light which shone from him was 
but the reflection of the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was. He 
never would have dared to utter what, on the 
lips of an ordinary man, would seem like 
blasphemy. 





But Jesus was the light of the little world 
in which he moved then as he is today the 
light of the great world so vastly larger, so 
much more crowded with interests. Two 
things have always made the world dark. 
One is sin, and the other is death. Against 
the former Jesus from the beginning of his 
ministries directed his strongest batteries. 
He knew that the sordidness and selfishness 
of men, their contentions and hatreds, brought 
gloom into individual and social life. This he 
undertakes to dissipate by pointing out the 
root cause, that they were out of proper rela- 
tions to their Heavenly Father, by asserting 
that it was possible for them still to recover 
lost moral ground, to fashion their characters 
anew after the pattern of his own perfect life. 
Then, too, he opened the door into his Father’s 
heart of boundless love, and showed the pity 
and compassion ever dwelling there, on which 
sinful men and women could cast themselves, 
sure that they could be forgiven and cleansed. 


And when it came to death, that other great 
source of darkness in the world, though, so 
far as we know, he did not deal with more 
than three or four cases directly, they were 
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sufficient to prove that death need not be in 
any case the final issue; while all his comfort- 
ing teachings touching the Father’s house, 
the many mansions and the life eternal shed a 
flood of light over a mystery with which the 
sages before him had wrestled to little pur- 
port. 





We claim for our Jesus today these same 
light giving properties. Sin still breeds gloom. 
Death robs us of our dearest possessions. A 
loved leader like Dr. Herrick passes in almost 
a moment from vigor of body and mind into 
that rigid, silent state which we call death. 
How could we help being plunged in and 
overwhelmed by the darkness of the mystery, 
unless, simply, entirely, we trust Jesus to 
lighten us through these dark valleys, and 
cling to the assurance he has given us that all 
is well with our beloved ones? 





Marvelous indeed have been the additions 
to the world’s material equipment for dispel- 
ling darkness. Electricity has illuminated 
corners of our cities. The terrors of the night 
are less than they ever were before in the 
world’s history. Is there not a correspond- 
ing extension of the enlightening influence of 
Jesus over the world? Bad and selfish as 
men are, never was his character so clear- 
cut and adorable or his teachings more uni- 
versally accepted. This Christmas more peo- 
ple are loving and trusting and following him 
than last. As he thus slowly but certainly 
sends his light and truth throughout the 
nations, shall we not see to it that our own 
lives are more fully lightened and ennobled 
by him? 





Italian Salutation 


The charges brought by Mr. Broughton Bran- 
denburgh against our enormous immigration from 
Southern Europe and the countries from which 
they come are doubtless in the main true; but it 
is encouraging to know the facts upon the other 
side. Connecticut is making a noble effort, through 
her Missionary Society and the work of particular 
churches, to reach her large increment of alien 
Italians. Tuesday, Dec. 6, the Naugatuck Valley 
Association approved Mr. Pasquale Codella as a 
preacher of the gospel; an ecclesiastical council 
recognized the Italian Congregational Church of 
Waterbury; and in the evening, before a large 
audit nce of Italians, at the First Congregational 
Church, public exercises of recognition were held. 

This Italian mission in Waterbury was begun 
last February as a union effort, under the care of 
Mr. Vincenzo Esperti of the Bible Society. It was 
taken in charge by the Missionary Society, with 
Mr. Codella as our missionary, at the beginning of 
March. His success has been remarkable, and the 
class of Italians who are interested in this work 
is much more hopeful than those ordinarily met 
with in New England. Seventy-five names are en- 
rolled as charter members of the church. 

This makes the fifth Congregational Italian church 
in Connecticut, and at least fifteen points in Con 
necticut are reached with gospel influences, beside 
what is being done by other denominations. 

J. 8. I. 


The New Florida Association 


The new association of Congregational churches 
in Florida, organized Nov. 1, 1903, at Jackson- 
ville, held its first annual meeting at Tampa 
ehurch, Nov. 16. Its officers are: moderator, 
Rev. J. P. Hoyt, St. Petersburg; vice-moderator, 
Deacon Philip Dale, Winter Park ; scribe and reg- 
istrar, Rev. J. W. Hargrave, Pinellas; treasurer, 
Rev. G. W. Hardaway, Longwood; chairman busi- 
ness committee, Deacon J. D. Bell, St. Petersburg. 
Of its three sessions, the first was devotional, the 
theme being The Teaching of the Book of Acts on 
the Holy Spirit. In the afternoon the moderator 
gave an address on The Distinctive Features of 
Congregationalism ; and the history and condition 
of the Cuban mission in Ybor City were fully given 
by several who bad been identified with the mis- 
sion from the beginning. 

The evening was devoted to several brief ad- 
dresses and closed with the communion. 

The meeting was excellent in every respect, ev- 
ery part on the program being carried out and an 
earnest and hopeful spirit prevailing. 

J. W. HARGRAVE, Registrar. 
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From the Forecastle of the “Bird in Hand” 


We had run the stout little Bird in Hand 
into Hollow Harbor of the lower Labrador 
to escape the rage of a rising gale—a dirty 
switch of wind blowing down and in, com- 
ing viciously from the gray, mysterious 
seas of the north, where evil winds gather. 
It was too much for the trader, able as 
she was, but now low with the fish in her 
hold—too much for our courage and will 
for toil, for one may beard winds only by 
their grace; ’tis by indulgence we sail 
the seas, not by virtue of the greater 
might. And now we lay at anchor, the 
various noises of the gale subdued by 
distance, the water placid, the forecastle 
lamp alight, the bogie-stove glowing. 
’Twas marvelous cozy, lying there in 
snug harbor; and we yawned and smoked 
and hummed lightsome melodies—with 
never a thought of the driving wind and 
the black, tumultuous sea which were be- 
yond and concerned us not at all. 

And—as always in harbor of a dirty 
night—we told tales. 


‘* Ever hear tell o’ what Bill Tumm 0’ 
Deep Arm done?” the skipper asked, 
breaking a dreamful silence. ‘‘ Cook,” 
he commanded abruptly, ‘‘brew us a cup 
o’ tea. An,’ lad,’ he added, ‘‘give us a 
snack o’ biscuit. It makes me hungry t’ 
think o’ Tumm o’ Deep Arm. Just,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘t’ think o’ that man!” 

The cook busied himself with the kettle 
and tin cups. The rest of us cocked our 
ears for the skipper’s yarn. 

**T was cook o’ the Decks Awash, when 
Tumm—well—when Tumm o’ Deep Arm 
done what he did. We was fishin’ the 
Labrador at Caribou Tickle late in the 
fall o’ that year. Beatin’ up for home 
with a tidy v’y’ge, an easterly gale, 
veerin’ t’ the s’uth’ard, drove us into 
Yellow Cove, with the old tub leakin’ 
like a bag; an’ there we was cotched by 
ice an’ winter weather afore we was able 
t? refit an’ get out. An’ they wasn’t no- 
body livin’ anywheres near Yellow Cove. 

***Cook,’ says the skipper, ‘here we 
stays.’ 

«You isn’t got that quite right, skip- 
per,’ says I. 

“*No?’ sayshe. ‘Isn’t I, cook?’ 

““*No,’ says I, ‘you isn’t. ’Tis not 
here we stays,’ says I. ‘’Tis here we 
starves.’ 

‘«*Q,’ says he, ‘we got the fish.’ 

***O, ay,’ says I, ‘we got the fish,’ says 
I, ‘an’ we’ll have the scurvy!’ 

“Tis a beggarly stretch o’ coast ’long 
about Yellow Cove—bare as a bone, with 
but a scattered livyere livin’ up the bays, 
hidin’ from the wind an’ snow. ’T wasn’t 
no use settin’ out afoot, for they was no- 
wheres us could go. Nowheres,”’ he added, 
with a grim smile, ‘‘ where they’d shout a 
joyful welcome t’ five sizable stomachs, 
all in the best o’ workin’ order. An’ we 
was snug enough aboard the Decks Awash, 
lyin’ in the lee o’ the Giant’s Hat—a won- 
derful sight snugger, I’m thinkin’, than 
in a Labrador tilt with a hole in the roof 
where the chimney ought t’ be. So we 
squatted down for the winter—hopin’ for 
an early spring. 

*** But,’ says I t’ the skipper, ‘I’m 
wishin’ we had more flour.’ 


By Norman Duncan 


“Tis no use, cook,’ says he, ‘They 
isn’t a barrel o’ flour on this coast that 
somebody wouldn’t do murder t’ keep. 
Why,’ says he, ‘they never is!’ 

*“*Deep Arm lies some fifty mile t’ the 
nor’ard 0’ Yellow Cove; an’ that’s where 
this Bill Tumm lived, with his woman 
an’ five young ones. Cook.’ the skipper 
burst out, irrelevantly, ‘‘put a bit 0’ beef 
with that there biscuit! Ecod! ” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘it makes my teeth water t’ think 
o’ that man. Ay, but,” he resumed, sigh- 
ing, ‘*’twas there that Bill Tumm lived. 
I’ve always loved that man. Just for 
what he done. ’Tisn’t every man would 
doit. No, zur! Most 0’ we would think 
we'd do it, an’ go t’ doit; but we’d haul 
off the tops’! ’n turn tail t’ the gale when 
it come t’ the pinch o’ holdin’ on t’ the 
end. Ay, I’ve loved that man ever since 
I seed un lyin’ there. 

*** For,’ says I t’ myself, ‘he done well. 
A man like that,’ says I, ‘ought t’ have a 
tombstone.’ 

‘*Well, fish was poor, that year, at 
Deep Arm, an’ this Bill Tumm got into 
the winter with nothin’ but flour an’ 
water t’ see un through, an’ only plenty 
o’ water. ’*Long in November Missus 
Tumm she put her foot down. She’ll see 
them young ones fed once a day, says 
she, no matter what comes of it. Bill 
he had t’ give in, for when Missus Tumm 
put her foot down, Bill had t’ stand by. 
He says he’ll have the kids eat once a 
day, within reason, but he’ll have her eat 
once a day, too, says he, if ’tis only for 
the baby’s sake, which can’t thrive on 
flour an’ water, bein’ very young. She 
says she’ll eat once a day if Bill will eat 
once in a while, and Bill says he’ll eat 
once in a while if she’ll eat enough t’ keep 
that baby goin’. He won’t be uureason- 
able, says he; he won’t mind if the kid 
gets a bit thin, but it’s got t’ be kept 
goin’, says he, ’til the spring break-up. 

“*An’ I keeps my right,’ says he, ‘t’ 
eat as seldom as I likes,’ says he, ‘after 
Febooary one.’ 

‘*So they goes ahead on that there ar- 
rangement. But in March it looked like 
a late spring, an’ Bill sees that they isn’t 
goin’ t’ be enough t’ keep un all alive ’til 
the ice got out an’ the fish gotin. ‘I’ll 
have t’ go t’ the neighbors,’ says he, ‘an’ 
get some more.’ An’ next day he sot out 
for Butter Cove, forty mile t’ the s’uth- 
’ard, where lives Jim Tull an’ his woman 
an’ kids. But Jim didn’t have nothin’ t’ 
spare. ‘I’ll give you what you’ll take, 
Bill,’ says he. ‘Gohelp yourself!’ But 
Bill wouldn’t take nothin’. ‘No,’ says 
he, ‘I’ll go on,’ says he, ‘t’ Ragged Head, 
where Zach Tupper lives. Maybe,’ says 
he, ‘he’s got more’n enough.’ An’ away 
he went. 

*** Bill,’ says Zach, ‘there’s my flour 
barrel.’ 

‘* Bill took a look. 

““* An’ Bill,’ says Zach, ‘here’s my 
kids.’ 

«They was eight o’ them—an’ a won- 
derful skinny outfit. So Bill Tumm went 
home. ‘Mary, lass,’ says he, ‘the neigh. 
bors hasn’t got nothin’ t’ spare. I’msorry, 
says he, ‘ but they isn’t enough in our bar- 
rel for us all. I’m thinkin’,’ says he, 


‘that you an’ Billy an’ Mary could get 
along on what’s left, if the young ones an’ 
me wasn’t here. An’ Mary, lass,’ says. 
he, ‘I’m wantin’ t’ be alone a bit. Do 
you take Mary,’ which was the oldest 
maid. ‘an’ do you take Billy,’ which was 
the oldest lad, an’ a fine one, able t’ take 
care of his mother an’ sister, ‘O, ay,’ 
says Bill Tumm, ‘do you take Mary an’ 
Billy t’ the woods t’ look for spruce tips. 
I’ll tend the babies,’ says he, ‘’til you 
gets back. Don’t you fret about me, 
Mary,’ says he, ‘for I’ll do the best I 
knows how for them kids.’”’ 

The skipper of the Bird in Hand paused. 
‘And then?’ I asked, foreseeing the 
tragedy. 

- ‘*He got a ax,”’ the skipper answered, 
‘an’ killed the three kids.” 

** And then?” 

“He got a gun,” said the skipper, 
quietly, ‘‘an’ killed hisself like a man!’” 

‘‘Do you know this to be true?” I de- 
manded. 

‘‘Well,” the skipper drawled, ‘‘when 
we heard tell o’ the need o’ Bill Tumm, 
me an’ the skipper o’ the Decks Awash 
sot out for Deep Arm, with some rotten 
fish on our backs. But—we got there 
just too late. The tale’s as true as the 
blood we seed.”’ 


The tea was now brewed; and with a 
broad grin of anticipation, the jolly little 
cook poured it. The skipper lifted his 
steaming cup, blew a rousing gale of wind 
across it—and set it down. ‘Mister 
Cather, zur,” said he, looking up, ‘‘ when 
you goes home, do you tell your folk the 
tale o’ Bill Tumm o’ Deep Arm.”’ 

‘**Tis not,’’ I answered, “such a tale as 
they like to be told.” 

**Never you mind that,” he persisted. 
“Do you tell un that tale. ’Twill do un 
good.”’ 

‘** But,” I protested, ‘‘they’d never read 
it.” 

“‘Do you put it in priht,” said he, dog- 
gedly. ‘‘They ought t’ read it.” 

** Even so,’’ I continued, ‘‘’twould never 
impress them.” 

**Put it in print,’ said he, ‘‘at Christ- 
mas time. For, maybe, then,” he con- 
cluded, wistfully, ‘‘they’ll be askin’ you 
how they can help the folk that lives down 
north on the Labrador.” 

‘*T’ll tell the story, skipper,” said I. 

And I have. 





Six Decades in Danvers, Mass. 


Maple Street Church, Danvers, has been observ- 
ing its sixtieth anniversary, the past week, with 
reminiscent sermon by the pastor, spiritualizing 
the history of the «hurch; young people’s meeting, 
with address on Evangelizing America by Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot; Old Home Night, with turkey 
supper and addresses by Rev. Messrs. E. C. Ew- 
ing, C. J. Hawkins, former pastors, C. A. Brand, 
son of a former pastor, and Dr. C. B. Rice; woman’s 
assembly, with Pres. M. E. Woolley as speaker; 
layman’s meeting in the interest of good citizen- 
ship, with Hon. A. H. Wellman aid George P. 
Morris as speakers; a missionary gathering, with 
address by Dr. Robert A. Hume; and a children’s 
meeting, with Dr. M. O. Hazard as speaker. Large 
audiences and much enthusiasm are reported; and 
this enterprising church, which allows no indolence 
in its*constituency, is accordingly much stirred in 
preparation for a spiritual and social renewal. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The ationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brookiyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Broadway Tabernacle 

In spite of the burning of the new organ 
{at Boston) which has been nine months in 
building, the anticipatory feeling of the mem- 
bers is at a high pitch, for they expect to enter 
their ‘‘ cathedral’? building about the end of 
February, and the exuberance visible in Dr. 
Jefferson’s face is self explanatory. ‘‘ Count 
it all joy,” etc., has been a text on which he 
and his people must often have meditated 
when considering the long array of strikes 
and other delays. The dedication services 
will be as impressive as the edifice. 

Work in Mendelssohn Hall has been steadily 
and visibly developing, and is larger now than 
when the old church was left. The current 
issue of Tabernacle Tidings contains an 
article on the recent National Council, fully as 
striking and suggestive as that previously pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, yet quite dif- 
ferent from it. The evening services for a 
month were held for students, and in pursu- 
ance of his policy of confining his utterances 
outside the city, more and more to students, 
Dr. Jefferson has recently lectured at Ann 
Arbor and Oberlin. This month he goes to 
Bangor. His annual lecture to the Young 
Women’s Club was on John Calvin, following 
previous ones on Cromwell, Luther, Emerson, 
ete. These accumulating studies, when col- 
lected in book form will be a delight to stu- 
dents of Pilgrim history. Under Dr. Sey- 
mour’s energetic leadership the Men’s League 
thas become a greater force in the city’s 
life. Its attendance has increased by a score 
each month. The annual dinner last week 
gathered about one hundred and thirty men, 
and addresses were made by Lieutenant- 
Governor-elect M. Linn Bruce, Prof. W. M. 
Burr (Columbia) of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, Congressman C. T. Dunnell, As- 
semblyman M. C. Stanley, Treasurer N. C. 
Rogers of the Y. M. C. A. and Dr. Jefferson. 
Thus the men of the tabernacle are identified 
with civic interests, as has been the case 
throughout its history. 


Dr. McLeod’s Farewell 

The ladies of South Church, under Dr. 
Lyman, have long had a reputation as experts 
in entertaining, but they excelled themselves 
Dec. 8, when the ministers and prominent lay- 
men of the metropolis gathered as their guests 
to do final honors to Dr. and Mrs. McLeod. 
The Doctor was somewhat surprised to find 
how much affection he had quietly gained 
through the years among his brethren, and by 
his unobtrusive efforts for church extension. 
At the close of a series of striking tributes, 
Dr. Lyman presented to him a handsome gold 
watch, and other gifts were put into Mrs Ms- 
Leod’s hands. The following night, Clinton 
Avenue Church, in a private gathering, said 
final good-bys to their beloved pastor and 
his wife, emphasizing their affection with a 
gift of $20,000, through Pres. W. H. Nichols 
of the board of trustees. 


The Largest Cengregational Church 

Probably one may search the world and say 
this of Central Church, Brooklyn, whose an- 
nual meeting is just over. Not counting 
Bethesda (which is now independent) there 
are now 2,010 members under Dr. Cadman’s 
pastorate, 201, just 10 per cent, having been 
added during the year, 97 of them on confes- 
sion, of whom 70 came from the Bible school. 
These figures add interest to the closing of 
Central’s jubilee year. The most noticeable 
feature, aside from the jubilee celebration, 
has been the thorough reorganizing of the 
Bible school on truer pedagogical lines, with 
a resulting increase of prosperity, and a deep- 
ening interest among aduit students. The 
home expenses will not be reported till the 


society meets in January. But apart from 
these, the church has raised for benevolences 
over $72,000, half of which is the Jubilee 
Fund, which will reach $50,000 when next 
year’s payments are completed. The practi- 
cal results of this fund are seen in the purchase 
of fine lots for the Albany Avenue Branch, 
now a year old, and the preparation of plans 
immediately forachapel. Here is destined to 
be in a few years another strong, independent 
church. Central was never so prosperous in 
its history, and Dr. Cadman and his people 
are singing a great doxology. Evening audi- 
ences are now so crowded that the offerings 
form a considerable income for further work. 


The Manhattan Brotherhood 


This organization has held two important 
meetings, and discussed the necessity for a 
conference organization of at least the churches 
of the Bronx and Westchester County, that 
shall develop the laymen of these new regions 
and conserve the interests of the future. With 
churches being organized and rapidly devel- 
oped, whose original membership is but four 
per cent. or five per cent. Congregational and 
in one case of thirty people only one per cent., 
it becomes imperative to lay Congregational 
foundations thoroughly, and, in this genera- 
tion especially, to develop our fundamental 
principle of fellowship, so that the unity of 
the new churches shall be as strong and re- 
productive as the encouraging progress of 
their autonomous life. A study is now being 
made of the movements in Boston, Wisconsin 
and elsewhere, and whatever organization is 
formed, it will be absolutely for the surest 
and quickest way of doing the King’s busi- 
ness. There will be no series of long pro- 
grams, with discussions on every conceivable 
topic except Congregationalism; but business 
sessions, combined with sweet spiritual fel- 
lowship. This movement is the logical out- 
come of the Pastors’ Brotherhood of twenty 
men, meeting monthly at Manhattan Church 
parlors. Under the stimulus of Drs. Jeffer- 
son and Stimson, with their keen >usiness in- 
stincts, every man is intimately acquainted 
with the inner life of the other churches. Our 
denomination will watch with interest this 
movement which may be destined to play a 
prominent part in the present transition of 
our polity. 


Brooklyn Hills Victory 


Prior to 1893 several unsuccessful attempts 
were made to establish a church in this fine 
suburb. Then for two years one was estab- 
lished in prosperity, only to be cast down for 
the two years succeeding. Finally in 1897 a 
young Englishman, Thomas Williams, was 
installed pastor, and he has quietly achieved 
some thorough-going successes. Grasping 
the needs of the situation, he convinced Dr. 
Kent of the undoubted future opportunity, 
and by securing $500 from the Extension 
Society, the church was saved, and at a cost 
of $1,700 was removed and renovated. In 
1899 all debts were paid, the church was 
thoroughly organized, and $2,000 raised 
toward a modern, well-equipped church and 
school to cost $13,000. Sw rapid has been 
the school’s recent growth, partly due to 
the opening of the new Williamsburg bridge, 
that the new Sunday school building has been 
erected, and was dedicated Nov. 27, with con- 
gregations filling the house. Work on the 
new edifice is about to begin, for its need is 
apparent when one sees the rapid growth of 
the neighborhood. The outer circles of Brook- 
lyn and the Bronx are enjoying a greater 
building beom than ever, and opportunities 
for live churches are multiplying. In his 
eighth year as pastor, Mr. Williams belongs 
to that growing band of our city pastors 
whose terms run from seven to sixteen years. 
In fact, the short-term pastorate is not likely 
to be so visible in this metropolis during the 
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next ten years as it has been, when one con- 
siders the youth of the present force. 


Metropolitan Extension 


The latest Congregational paper has just 
been gratuitously circulated among the 
churches, It is knownas Metropolitan Con- 
gregationalism, and begins in a small way, 
giving itself opportunity to grow. Noticeable 
recommendations are the fine quality of paper 
and illustrations. Its chief news this time is 
a history of the fine white stone edifice erected 
by North Church under Rev. W. H. Kephart, 
in itself a demonstration of the value and in- 
creasing power of the Church Extension So- 
ciety, never so flourishing as now. On the 
principle of one church at a time, and that 
one made strong and thorough, the society 
turns now to the Brooklyn Hills Church 
which has been waiting two and ‘one-half 
years. The society modestly wishes it had a 
million dollars for immediate use. Yet if 
every layman in Greater New York were in- 
terested in Congregationalism much morethan 
that could be easily raised without lessening 
present benevolences. 

SYDNEY. 


Changes in Conference Statistics 


At its fall meeting the Andover Conference 
direeted certain changes in the form of the statis- 
tical report of the churches furnished by the con- 
ference secretary. 

The column following the total membership of 
each church, will show, not the absentees, as though 
they were of chief importance, but the residents. 
This is the information wanted, and it will now 
appear at once, rather than after a subtracting 
process. 

The heading “ Discipline” will be changed to 
another indicating more truly the process of the 
removal of those listed in the column. 

Columns will be inserted showing the net gain or 
loss in membership of each church. 

A new column will give the number of months the 
Sunday school is in session, and the average attend- 
ance will be figured on that basis. 

The report of benevolences will be limited to 
money that passes through the hands of the 
officers of the church and of societies within the 
church. The benevolences will now be reported 
on a positive and fixed plan, and will not vary 
with the zeal of the reporting clerk in bunting 
up private benefactions, or with the modesty of 
members in reporting their private charity. 

It is believed that these changes are in the interest 
of greater clearness and usefulness of the figures, 
and of greater fairness and truthfulness in the 
report. Of course they concern only the conference 
report—not the state or national statistics, which 
are now gathered directly by the state secretary. 

O. H. G. 


Mission Study at Oberlin 
Seminary 


The students had the unusual privilege, Dec. 2, of 
listening to Dr. Sidney L. Gulick’s lecture on Ort- 
ental Pessimism and Occidental Optimism. Dr. 
Gulick, after seventeen years of successful work in 
Japan, has taken a two-year furlough to pursue 
special work in this country and in Germany, 
When he returns to Kyoto he will occupy the chair 
of systematic theology in the Doshisha University, 
succeeding Dr. George E. Albrecht, now in this 
country. Dr. Gulick is the author of two notable 
books, The Growth of the Kingdom of God and 
The Evolution of Japan. 

In a clear and striking way Dr. Gulick depicted 
the pessimistic outcome of Oriental teaching. The 
Buddhist has no conception of God’s providential 
purpose of a better future fot mankind. The ad- 
dress was made impressive by the concrete illus- 
trations of the pathetic state of despair into which 
many of the brightest young men of Japan have 
been driven by their philoswphical study. 

Besides the strong course in missions given at 
Oberlin by Prof. A. H. Currier, the students have 
the rare opportunity of meeting an unusual number 
of able missionaries direct from their fi ‘lds of work. 

These well-known men and their families are 
spending either part or all of this year in Oberlin: 
Dr. Cyrus Clark of Miyasaki, Japan; Dr. A. W. 
Clark of Prague; Dr. Charles ©. Tracy of Marsovan; 
Rev. George D Wilder of Tientsin; Rev. W. H. 
Sanders of West Central African Mission; and Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick of Japan. W. F. B. 
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The Campaign of Evangelism 


In Springfield, Mass. 


The evangelists have come and gone, and 
the Springfield pastors settle down to their 
routine with the added incentive of looking 
after some 800 people who have signed cards 
declaring their intention to begin the Chris- 
tian life. A disproportionate number of 
these are to be credited to West Springfield, 
and the suburbs have contributed many 
hearers of the Word and some new doers. It 
is difficult to estimate the value of the move- 
ment now. Six months hence its fruits will 
be more apparent. Certain results, however, 
are discernible today. 

The campaign was successful, though it 
failed of its ulterior motive—reaching the un- 
ehurched. It stirred up the members, as a 
revival should; and it is quite proDable that, 
though special meetings have ceased, the in- 
fluence will continue through increased ac- 
tivity of Christian workers. The campaign 
also brought the churches into closer fellow- 
ship. All the churches of six denominations 
worked tugether in brotherly love. Differ- 
ences of opinion were subordinated for the 
good of the cause, and all seemed to be done 
that could be to insure success. This spirit 
of harmony will make other union enterprises 
more feasible henceforth. 

The meetings were well advertised, the 
press was friendly, the gospel was well 
preached, and the effort was honestly and 
earnestly made to win souls from the mass 
of those uninfluenced by ordinary services. 
The responsibility is shifted from the churches 
to the unsaved. New members will be re- 
eeived in varying numbers, the largest dele- 
gations at the churches where the services 
were held. The group meetings, employing 
different evangelists, and making it conven- 
ient for people to attend in their own neigh- 
borhood, brought together a larger aggregate 
of hearers than any auditorium could have 
accommodated; but possibly the cumulative 
effect of one large meeting in such a move- 
ment would be worth more than several small 
ones. 

Certain lessons have also been learned. The 
**eonverts”’ were largely young people from 
the Sunday schools. The most fruitful serv- 
ices in card signing were some of the Sunday 
school sessions, and in one of these ninety re- 
sponses were secured by an appeal from the 
pastor. Many were from his large training 
elasses. The calls for decision in the evangel- 
istic meetings aroused much less response. 

If the day of the old-fashioned revival is 
not to end in darkness, its advocates should 
bear in mind that the simple gospel appeal is 
more eloquent and effective than polemics 
and denunciations of sin. Unfortunately 
Bishop Vincent was given no opportunity in 
his week of preliminary meetings to press his 
messages home for visible results: he would 
have secured them. A very winsome gospel 
was proclaimed by Dr. Robert Hume at the 
noon meetings for men; but the hour did not 
grip the attention of the city, and the audi- 
ences were composed chiefly of Christian 
men. A careful survey of the campaign 
yields this verdict: the result was good but it 
should have been better. Lone. 


Launching the New Evangelism 


Under the suggestion of the spirit of the Des 
Moines meetings, and the growing awakening in 
our denomination, the missionary committee of 
Central New York Association has sent a letter to 
each of our pastors urging upon them three things: 

(1) That each church, so far as it seems wise, hold 
at some time this year a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices, whose object shall be the leading of men to 
definite decisions to follow our Lord as their Lord; 
(2) that, instead of employing professional evan- 
gelists, at considerable expense, the pastors help 
one another in this work; (3) that each church ask 
aid fer as many meetings as possible of neighboring 
pastors who are fitted for the work, whom the 





church would entertain and whose traveling ex. 
penses it would pay. 

We find that our pastors and their church com- 
mittees are pleased with the plan and with the 
prospect of spiritual awakenings in their churches. 
The ministers are ready to work for their neighbor- 
churches whenever they can leave their own for a 
time. Several are already planning campaigns 
along the line suggested. 

The plan in my own chureh will illustrate the 
campaign, which we hope will be quite general 
throughout our association. We shall hold special 
services Jan. 8-13. Rev. W. F. Kettle of Homer is 
to preach for us at both services, address our Chev- 
aliers, a class of young men, and our young people 
on Sunday, and preach each week evening except 
Saturday. We shall supply his pulpit Sunday, I 
staying here with him. All our work from now 
till then will be preparatory to the special services. 
Personal work, prayer, sermons, teaching, will all 
aim at definite results in the coming season. We 
expect great results. 

Often all that is needed to make achievement 
possible is a good start. In our case we believe 
that our local missionary committee can well give 
the new evangelism a start in central New York; 
hence this movement has been launched by the 
committee. A. W. B. 


In Ogsdenburg, N. Y. 


Union evangelistic meetings were held here Nov. 
10-27, under the auspices of the Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist churches. 
Plans were begun last August. Dr. J. H. Elliott of 
New York was evgaged as leader, and he brought 
Mr. C. E. Rykert of Buffalo, who acceptably led 
the large chorus and rendered solos which were 
greatly blessed. 

Never before has the community been so moved 
for cleaner living and nobler purposes. , Friday, 
Nov. 20, was a marked day. The Wednesday pre- 
ceeding the pastors representing the four churches 
in this movement visited all the places of business, 
suggesting that they close on Friday from three to 
five P.M. As a result nearly all closed, and many 
came tothe charch and heard a powerful sermon 
from Dr. Elliott. Two meetings on the afternoons 
of Nov. 21 and 27 were attended by nearly one 
thousand men, many of whom took a bold stand 
for the Christian life. 

Dr. Elliottis a master with men, fearless yet kind 
in his presentation of the Word. He preaches the 
simple gospel of Jesus Christ so winsomely that 
hearts are moved and purposes formed to live 
better. 

The spirit of union was very marked. Dr. Elliott 
said he “ never saw such unity of work and feliow- 
ship as was manifested by the four pastors and 
churehes.”” Rev. A. M. Wight, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, has a large class looking to 
church membership at the next communion, as a 
partial result of these meetings. Only one com- 
munion has passed in the more than seven years of 
his pastorate without additions to the church on 
confession. Ww. 


In Sedalia, Mo. 


Recently Dr. J. W. Fifield of Kansas City, secre. 
tary of the evangelization committee appointed at 
Des Moines, spent twelve days with First Church, 
conducting services for deepening the spiritual 
life. Besides the afternoon and evening meetings, 
the Doctor addressed the men in the Missouri Pa- 
cific and M. K. & T. Railroad shops, the pupils of 
the high school, of Hill’s Business College and the 
George R. Smith College for colored students. 
The services were well attended and the results 
helpful. 

At about the same time Evangelist C. T. Wheeler 
conducted a nineteen-day meeting at Second Church. 
The pastor had been preparing the way, placing 
special stress upon personal work. He had also 
organized cottage prayer meetings. As a result 
the church was quickened and nearly seventy pro- 
fessed conversion, about fifty of them boys and 
girls from the Sunday school. 

Sedalia has at last joined the ranks of the pros- 
perous and the churches are feeling the impetus 
of the new busi mov Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. B. F. Martin, First Church has raised 
during the last three years $3,500 on an indebted- 
ness of $7,700 and faces the future with the pros- 
pect of growth and increased usefulness. Second 
Church, of which Rev. J. L. Ellis is the effective 
pastor, has forgotten the idea of disbanding, re- 
modeled its building and, recognizing its field, bids 
fair to work it as never before. J. P. OB. 
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Revival Interest in Binghamton 

Binghamton, N. Y., has had a new baptism of the 
evangelistic spirit. For two weeks and a half the 
churehes have united in a simultaneous campaign 
under the leadership of Dr.:J. Wilbur Chapman. 
Coming direct from the Atlanta n-eetings, Dr. 
Chapman, assisted by Drs. Ostrom, Walton, Toy and 
their singers, began a work here Nov. 13, closing 
the 29. The churches, through numerous prayer 
meetings and thorough organization, had done 
much to prepare the way for the evangelists, and 
all (Episcopalians excepted), entered heartily into 
the spirit of the movement. 

The city was divided into four districts—a fifth 
added later, being taken in charge by a local minis- 
ter—and simultaneous meetings were conducted 
in all the districts. The stirring and convicting 
preaching, the hearty singing, wonderfully moved 
souls. The newspapers announced the number of 
converts as “‘at least 2,000." The two Congrega- 
tional churches of the city entered earnestly into. 
the movement, and much good is promised from the 
meetings. Dr. Chapman and his associates have 
gone to Colorado. H. G. C. 





The Consolidation of the Societies 


The executive committee of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society at its De- 
cember meeting discussed fully the question 
of the unification of the societies doing the 
home missionary work of Congregational 
churches. The results reached were embodied 
in the following paper, which was adopted, 
with the resolutions appended: 


Realizing that there is a natural, legitimate 
and growing demand for the consolidation of 
our benevolent societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, it seems proper that 
we should reaffirm the position of this society. 

It is a matter of record that the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society has promptly 
and cheerfully carried out the recommenda- 
tions of the National Council so far as, with 
proper deference to the attitude of the other 
co-operating societies, it has been practicable 
or possible to do so. We maintain that atti- 
tude with reference to this question of con- 
solidation and are prepared to respect the will 
of the churches as expressed through the 
National Council, therefore we feel that we 
have earned the right to say that the only 
consolidation which seems to us feasible is 
that one which shall unite those societies hav- 
ing similar aims and a common work. 

We, therefore, suggest two great home so- 
cieties, the one evangelizing or missionary, 
the other educational. Under the first we 
would unite the three existing societies whose 
aims are essentially the same and whose work 
is in a large measure interdependent; the 
Home Missionary Society, the Church Build- 
ing Society and the Sunday School Society,,. 
each of these to become a department of the 
one great Home Missionary Society—the de- 
partment of evangelization, the department of 
church building, the department of Sunday 
schools. Under the second, following a like 
principle, there might be a grouping of the 
American Missionary Association and the 
Education Society, with departments such as. 
the exigencies of the work of those two so- 
cieties may require. 


Therefore, Resolved, first, that we appoint 
a committee of eonference whose duty it shall 
be to take the initiative in proposing this plan 
of consolidation. 

Resolved, second, that we invite the Church 
Building Society and the Sunday School So- 
ciety to appoint each a similar committee to 
confer with us with a view to formulating 
some practical basis for the consolidation of 
the three societies. 





Canadian Presbyterians are planning to in- 
crease the annual stipends of missionaries on 
the home field and clergymen who are recip- 
ients of aid from the augmentation fund. The 
marked increase of expense of living makes 
this course simple justice. 
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When Lottie Went to the City 


BY C, A. PARKER 


“Tt only takes a little more than an 
hour to go, and I’ve been so many times. 
Stella came all alone last time, far as 
town, and I was nine before she was. I 
could go alone just as well asnot. Please 
let me, Mamma.”’ 

“It’s very different, Stella’s getting on 
the cars there, with somebody to see her 
off, and coming to Rushville, from your 
landing alonein the city. Stella had com- 
pany when she went home.”’ 

‘“‘Well that was only ’cause she just 
happened to. She could go without any- 
body else and so could I. They’d meet 
me at the depot.’’ 

‘“But suppose something prevented 
them from being there in time, or they 
should miss youinthecrowd. Then what 
would you do? ”’ 

“IT wouldn’t be scared, not one single 
bit,’ Lottie declared stoutly. ‘‘I’d just 
go into the waiting-room and sit down; 
then if anybody didn’t come pretty quick 
I’d ask a p’liceman to get a carriage for 
me and I’d go right straight to Uncle 
Sylvester’s. That’s what Stella said.” 

‘*O, you had it all planned, did you?’”’ 
laughed Mrs. Kent. ‘‘ Well, there’s no 
use talking. I shall not let you go to the 
city all alone forawhile. If you’rea good 
girl and there’s nothing to hinder, you 
may go with your father next time, that 
will be in a few weeks.” 

Lottie stopped teasing. Experience had 
taught her that when her mother said, 
‘‘There’s no use talking,”’ there was no 
use. ‘‘I s’pose I’ve got to be taken care 
of like a baby till I’m grown up,” she 
reflected mournfully. 

The day before the one upon which 
Mr. Kent had intended going to the city 
he found he could not leave for another 
week, and it was decided to send Lottie 
in the care of a neighbor who was going 
the next morning. It was too late to 
write to her friends and the good-natured 
Mr. Finch declared that there was no 
need of telegraphing. He would see that 
she reached her uncle’s house safely. It 
might not be convenient for them to meet 
her, he said, and he should have plenty 
of time. 

Mr. Finch called for his charge early 
the next morning. The train came in 
soon after they reached the station, and 
he put Lottie aboard, then, as there were 


. @ few minutes to spare, he hurried off to 


consult a man on business and was soon 
deeply engaged in conversation. He 
found that the matter in hand needed 
more attention than he could give in the 
short time remaining and decided to stop 
over until the next train. Itseemed that 
there was some reason why he ought to 
take this one, but the express was under 
full speed before the absent-minded Mr. 
Finch remembered what that reason was. 

‘*For the land’s sake!” hegasped. ‘If 
I haven’t let that poor child go off to the 
city all alone. I declare, F need ‘some- 
body to take care of me. 

‘‘Well, she’s a bright little thing, and 
if she only keeps her head I guess she’ll 
get along all right. She likely will think 
I'll come on the next train, and}wait for 
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For the Children 


mein the depot. But I’m afraid she’ll be 
terribly scared. It’s just about as careless 
a trick as I ever cut up, and that’s saying 
a good deal. What will neighbor Kent 
think of me!”’ 

Lottie had kept watch at the car win- 
dow for her escort, and when the train 
moved off without him she was alarmed. 
But she soon recovered and was, on the 
whole, well satisfied. She was going to 
the city alone just as she had wished to 
do. It would be pleasanter if her friends 
knew she was coming, she admitted; still 
she did not fear any trouble, and sat 
up straight, feeling quite dignified and 
important. 

Pretty soon the conductor, having made 
his rounds of the train, came and sat be- 
side her, He knew Mr. Kent and remem- 
bered having seen Lottie. 

“Going to the city all by yourself to- 
day, are you?” he said. 
















Lottie explained how it happened and 
he laughed heartily. 

“Well, what are you going to do? 
Wait for Mr. Finch at the station, I sup- 
pose. He’ll be along on the next train 
if he doesn’t get left again.” 

“T’m not going to wait for him though. 
I know my uncle’s address and I’m going 
there in a carriage.”’ 

“Allright. I’ll find you a nice driver. 
Sure the folks will be at home, eh!”’ 

“OQ yes. They expect Papa and me 
this afternoon.”’ 

“Well, I'll look out for you. Keep 
quiet till I come,” and he hurried away. 

When the train stopped in the big sta- 
tion with its noise and confusion, Lottie 
was very glad of the conductor’s protec- 
tion. He picked up her valise, helped her 
off the car and into a carriage, and a half 
hour later she was at the door of a modest 
brick house. 

The driver rang the bell. No one an- 
swered it, but a pleasant-faced woman 
came out of the house next door. 

“There isn’t any one at home,” she 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Atkins has gone down 
town.” : 

‘‘That’s too bad! ”’ exclaimed the driver. 
‘This little girl has come to make a visit.”’ 
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‘*Well, let her come in here and wait,”’ 


said the woman, smiling at Lottie. ‘She 
can, just as well as not.” 
The man looked undecided. He was 


unwilling to leave a child with an entire 
stranger, and yet hedidn’t know what 
else to do. 

““You needn’t be afraid,” said the 
woman. “It will be all right, I’m well 
acquainted with the Atkinses. My name 
is Bemis,’’ she added. That might not 
have settled the matter to be sure, but it 
did. 

“‘I thought you must be Mrs. Bemis,”’ 
Lottie exclaimed. Stella talked a lot 
about your children last time she came. 
I’d like to see them.” 

‘‘Well I guess you must be Lottie Kent 
from Rushville. I’ve heard Stella talk 
about you and the farm. She said you 
were coming pretty soon.”’ 

Then the driver carried in the valise, 
Lottie following, and having paid him 
out of her little purse with quite a 
grown-up air, she went with her new 
acquaintance into the back part of the 
house where she found the children and 
fell in love with them at once. 

‘““Your aunt won’t be back before one 

o’clock,’’ said Mrs. Bemis. ‘‘She never 
is when she goes down town, and the 
children take their lunch to school. 
Your uncle always takes his with him.’’ 
‘““Yes, I know,”’ said Lottie. 
Mrs. Atkins did come home before one 
this time, however. It was 
just twelve when she stepped 
from the car, but Mrs. Bemis 
did not see her; neither did 
she see a worried-looking 
man jump from another car 
about fifteen minutes later 
and hasten up the walk to 
the next door. 

Mr. Finch rang the bell 
nervously, and when Mrs. 
Atkins answered it, inquired 
if Lottie Kent was there. Great was his 
dismay when she said no, and hers was 
equally great on hearing his story. 

“TI will send for Mr. Atkins the very 
first thing, and you’d better stay here till 
he comes,”’ she said. Then rushing to the 
nearest telephone station she called to 
her husband to come at once, and with- 
out telling him why he was wanted or 
giving him time to ask, hurried home 
again. 

Fred and Stella did not take their lunch 
with them that day as their mother in- 
tended to come back before noon. When 
they came home they kept going out to 
the gate and looking up and down the 
street in a vague hope of seeing their 
cousin coming. The last time Fred went 
out Mrs. Bemis saw him, and Lottie hur- 
riedly put on her wraps. : 

“T’vye had such a nice time, Mrs. 
Bemis,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m coming to see 
you and the children every day.” 

Just as she reached her uncle’s gate he 
stepped from a car. 

‘*You here, Lottie! ’’ hecried. ‘‘ Didn’t 
expect you till five o’clock. Been calling 
on Mrs. Bemis, eh? Nice woman. Thinks 
there’s nothing like the country, doesn’t 
she? Well, I don’t think it’s very bad 
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myself. Is your mother here? Youraunt 
didn’t send for me just to see you, did she, 
when you’re going to make a good, long 
visit? ”’ 

He did not give Lottie a chance to an- 
swer but kept right on talking till they 
reached the dining-room. 

‘For the land’s sake!’ exclaimed 
the relieved Mr. Finch. ‘‘There she is 
now!”’ 

‘* Have you been at Papa’s office all this 
time? ’’ demanded Fred. 

“‘You’re not lost after all, are you!”’ 
cried Stella, making a dart at the visitor, 
but Mrs. Atkins with a ‘‘ Bless her dear 
heart! ’’ reached her first, and hugged her 
so tightly that she gasped for breath. 
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‘* Will some one kindly enlighten me as 
to the meaning of this affecting scene?”’ 
mildly requested Mr. Atkins. 

The story was told, each one contribut- 
ing a share. This caused some confusion, 
but finally all was clear. 

‘“Why didn’t you telephone me what the 
trouble was, to save time? ”’ inquired Mr. 
Atkins of his wife. 

“‘T don’t know why I didn’t, but I rather 
think I saved time by not doing so,” was 
the reply. 

‘*Maybe you did. Anyhow you gave 
me a chance to eat a warm lunch. Come 
Lottie, sit here by me.”’ 

“QO, I’ve had my dinner, uncle Sylves- 
ter,’’ she said. , 
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“You have? Well, sit down anyway, 
just to be sociable,’’ he insisted. 

“*T guess you won’t care to come to the 
city with me again, sis,’’ said the happy 
Mr. Finch, passing his cup for more 
coffee. 

“T don’t think I’ve come with you 
at all yet, Mr. Finch,” Lottie answered 
roguishly, at which they all laughed, 
of course. 

Then Fred and Stella hurried off to 
school, Lottie stayed with heraunt. While 
she was wiping the dishes she said, ‘I 
wonder what Mamma will say when she 
finds out that I did come alone after 
all. I wanted to, but she wouldn’t let 
me. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Things You Couldn’t Buy 


BY ANNA BURNBRAM BRYANT 


In nooks and corners they’re hid away, 
The children’s gifts for the Christmas Day; 
Glued and hammered, with marks of haste 
(Here and there is a drop of paste); 

Funnily fashioned with stitch awry; 
But—these are the things you couldn’t buy! 


“Don’t you think she’ll be glad of this? 

In every corner I’ve tucked a kiss!’’ 
«Many’s the whispered word I hear, 

Many’s the token, dainty-dear, 

Marked “I love you” (with a little i)— 

And oh! they are things you couldn’t buy. 


In a safe-locked drawer they are hid away, 
Tender nothings of yesterday; 

“ Pictures” the dear little fingers drew 
‘Scrawled all over with “I love you”); 
Over and over I say it—ay! 

“ These are the things you couldn’t buy.” 


ET THE housewife in search of Christ- 

mas gifts turn from the beguiling shop 
windows and glance into her familiar pan- 
try. Its shelves hold deli- 
cious Christmas stores. 
Only the woman or man 
who has been dependent on boarding 
house cooks and confectionary shops for 
‘‘goodies’’ knows the joy brought to 
one’s self and fellow-boarders by a fluffy 
white angel cake or a dark-complexioned 
chocolate one. A Christmas pudding 
wrapped in white tissue paper and tied 
with red ribbons, a jar of pickles, pre- 
serves or some branch of the jelly family 
is a gift*appreciated by the ‘‘light’’ 
housekeeper. A loaf of fruit cake or a 
sample jar of something new in the pick- 
ling-preserving line may be safely offered 
to almost any woman. A box of the 
special kind of homemade candy which 
one makes best, of salted peanuts, or of 
stuffed dates may give more pleasure 
than the most costly storemade brands. 
The success of these gifts depends upon 
their being very goodindeed. The kitchen 
offers suggestions outside the culinary 
line; lives there a housewife who would 
scorn a set of dishcloths, of dish wipers, 
of roller towels, of dusters, or of the big, 
little and miscellaneous bags so handy in 
the storeroom? The common necessi- 
ties of life take on a holiday air when 
adorned with gay ribbons and bits of 
holly. 


Gifts of 
Homely Worth 


N GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN’S 

Christmas story in the December 
McClure’s, the youngest daughter of the 
household refuses to have 
anything to do with the 
elaborate Christmas gift- 
making by which the rest of the family 
is overwhelmed—yet she alone feels the 
joy and peace of the Christmas tide, be- 
cause she is the only one who is suffi- 
ciently at leisure to appreciate the true 
meaning of the day. For most modern 
women gift-making has become such an 
integral part of Christmas ‘‘that to put 
one’s self outside of it all and give noth- 
ing’’ seems like treason and well-nigh 
impossible. But at least we can abridge 
our Christmas preparations with advan- 
tage both to ourselves and others. Is 
there any reason why the spirit of haste 
and worry should have pos.ession of us 
on Christmas eve? May we not decide 
to give to no one simply because that 
person has given or is likely to give to 
us, not to give anything which we feel 
to be inappropriate or which does not 
carry loving thought and sincere good 
wishes, and not to give one single thing 
which we cannot afford. If we adhere 
to these rules, gift-making will become 
a pleasure instead of a burden, and the 
day itself will find us peaceful and joyful 
instead of weary, jaded and irritable. 


The Worry of 
Christmas Gifts 


Gifts for Children 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


The three-year-old was having his first 
Christmas tree. The lights and the pro- 
fusion of gifts confused him and it was 
long before he could be induced to leave 
his mother’s knee to take stock of his 
possessions. The elders, talking among 
themselves, forgot about him for a time 
and when his mother turned she saw her 
small son sitting in a distant corner, face 
to the wall, busily engaged. She stepped 
softly over to see which gift he so obvi- 
ously preferred and found he was hugging 
—his old worn, woolly lamb! Baby had 
turned away from the bewildering and 
overpowering novelties to the companion- 
ship of a familiar plaything. The mother 
read the lesson thus plainly written and 
the new toys went into the closet to 
emerge one by one during the year. 

A grandmother found a way out of a 
somewhat similar difficulty. ‘I’m not 
going to give Martha a toy this year,” 
she announced; ‘‘I’m going to give her 
something to keep.’’ Sheselected a hand- 


some tablespoon and chose a standard 
pattern so that year by year she might 
supplement the first piece with others. 
She did not expect the little girl to pay 
much attention to the spoon, but hoped 
for appreciation of the gift in later years. 
Curiously enough, among all the elaborate 
gifts, it was the spoon that the child chose 
to take to bed with her that night. 

This idea of giving a child an article 
which will stand the wear of years is 
worth consideration. A young woman 
who has for twenty years received each 
Christmas a few pieces of silver, has at 
the end of that time a truly valuable and 
pleasure-giving gift, for silver table uten- 
sils are handy to have in the house, and 
old-fashioned silver is never out of 
fashion. 

Other articles which do not decrease in 
value as the years go by are engravings, 
etchings, or photographs of old paintings. 
Those should be selected which appeal 
both to a child and to an adult and must 
be framed well and plainly to be of perma- 
nent value. A good edition of a standard 
book is a goal fora child’s mental grasp to 
stretch toward; but beware of ‘“‘gift 
books”’ in ornate bindings. If one can 
expend a large sum of money, a rug for 
the child’s room is a good investment; a 
string of gold or coral beads may be a joy 
to the little girl’s own little girl. 

The same principle may be applied in 
the choice of toys. Any one who has 
known the delight of sitting in the same 
little armchair that father sat in when a 
boy, will chose stout, well-built furniture 
for the little ones. 

In buying gifts which are to give pleas- 
ure for years, great care must be taken. 
The article must be something which the 
child will surely use and enjoy. The 
silver must be ef a pattern that will not 
look cheap or ostentatious when some 
transient style has passed, but will always 
be a certificate of refined taste. The pic- 
tures must be those whose art value is 
attested by the unanimous verdict of 
critics—pictures of high standing, yet 
so simple that the ordinary person can 
appreciate them. The books must be 
those which the average reader can en- 
joy. In short, the articles must be ap- 
proved by the esoteric judge and instinc- 
tively liked by the commonplace man. 
Gifts of this class cost more in time and 
thought, and frequently, though not nec- 
essarily, in money than toys of the season, 
but it is pleasant to fancy that one is giv- 
ing gifts to one’s children’s children. 
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Children and the World of Books 


In a certain prim, paper-covered diary, 
manufactured and kept by a little girl 
who lived during the early eighteen hun- 
dreds, I once came across this entry: 
‘*Children’s books is Very scarce so I 
have been Reding Mrs. Rowe’s Letters 
from the Ded.”’ 

The changes of eighty-odd years have 
made such funereal diversions of the mind 
unnecessary, yet we may perhaps consider 
it one of the most encouraging features 


-of our own age of multitudinous books 


intended for children that it is, after all, 
the adult readers who are devouring these 
volumes with the most eager interest and 
that the garnered wit and wisdom, the 
stores of information made easy which 
their pages contain, are thus being pain- 
lessly applied where they will do the most 
good. 


THE ELASTICITY OF CHILDISH MINDS 


Years of experience and sheaves of 
gravely recorded serio-comic ‘‘child stud- 
ies’’ leave us very much as they find us 
as regards our tendency to gauge the 
minds and interests of children by our 
own, yet the very elasticity of the child- 
ish mind gives it a scope which we con- 
tinually leave out of the reckoning. 

The adult too often finds that each added 
year adds also new limits to mind and 
fancy but to the untrammeled imagina- 
tion of the child all things are possible. 
‘‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
in the halcyon days when we and angels 
and fairies are winged creatures all. Poor, 
everyday, commonplace old world, what 
use have we for you, we who live continu- 
ously on the borders of that land of 
‘‘make-believe,’’ whose phantasies are so 
much better than reality? We have only 
to say, ‘‘ Let’s pretend,”’ and lo, off we go. 

All the blue bonnets are over the border! 
VERSE SOME CHILDREN LOVED 


There were once some little children, 
verse-loveis, to whom I used frequently 
to read poetry, and their choice of favor- 
ites constantly rebuked my inevitable ten- 
dency to select for them only the obvious. 
It is true they rode gleefully with the 
Miller of Dee but they loved even better 
tc soar with Shelley’s Skylark. They were 
not more interested in the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin or the uncanny boy who dropped 
dead while reporting to the emperor at 
Ratisbon than in the thrill with which 
Nobly, nobly, Cape St. Vincent to the northwest 

died away. 
One day the little lad brought me Bu- 
chanan Read’s Drifting, which I had been 
diligently passing by as something be- 
yond the capacity of my hearers. ‘“ Why 
don’t you ever read us this one?” he 
asked. ‘‘ This is one of the best of all.” 


READ UP AND NOT DOWN 


If one inquires whether such young 
spirits comprehend all that is thus im- 
part d to them, that is a different matter. 
It is not necessary that they should ac- 
tually comprehend. For the time being 
the uplift, the sense of beauty and beati- 
tude is enough. 

“Don’t read down to your children,” 
my father used to say. Read up to them. 


By Martha Baker Dunn 


Give them something to grow to, but let 
the growth be largely unconscious. An- 
swer their questions, but don’t ask too 
many yourself.” 


THE UNEXPECTED CHOICES 


A naturally book-loving child, given 
his will in a library, often makes unex- 
pected choice of reading matter and, ina 
more general sense, this is no less true of 
the child who has no inborn taste for 
literature. I knew years ago a rough 
and tough boy of fifteen who had never 
shown any willingness to interest him- 
self in more classical reading than dime 
noveis and New York Ledger stories— 
the forbidden joys of the youth of his day 
—until he chanced upon a copy of Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature. This volume 
he pored over by the hour. Through it 
was obtained the first real hold over his 
untrained mind and imagination, and the 
tastes awakened by it proved eventually 
to be the little leaven that leavened his 
whole future life. 


A JUVENILE PURVEYOR OF LITERATURE 


A little four-year-old neighbor of mine 
called the other day on her grandmamma, 
carrying a volume under herarm. This 
treasured book proved to be no beginner’s 
primer with its traditional, ‘‘Do you see 
the cat? Yes, I see her. She is a gray 
cat;”? neither was it a‘collection of 
nursery lyrics, nor any similar standard 
work for infants. 

‘* Has —— read Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch?” inquired this youthful stu- 
dent of current fiction, and on being 
informed that the relative in question 
had thus far neglected the perusal of the 
proffered classic, she gravely remarked: 
“Then I will leave him my copy. He 
needn’t hurry about returning it. I’ve 
finished it myself.”’ 


A SUGGESTED CHANGE IN COPY-BOOKS 


It was an older sister of this little visi- 
tor who requested that in place of the 
usual didactic sentiment heading the page 
of her copybook ‘‘something interesting ”’ 
should be substituted like, 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 


If these instances illustrate the precocity 
of the age in which we live they also 
stand for what is a much morg impor- 
tant truth: that the child knows how to 
take his own wherever he finds it. 


THE WEALTH OF OLD TIMES 


The old-fashioned child was, perhaps, 
heir to fewer kingdoms than his modern 
prototype, yet it does not necessarily 
follow that he was less wealthy. I have 
often heard my father say that in his 
boyhood the library at his command, 
read during the long winter evenings by 
the light of blazing pine knots, consisted 
mainly of the Bible, Hume’s History of 
England, Edwards’s On the Will and some 
odd volumes of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My father was always a grave man; 
I imagine him to have been a rather 
serious-minded boy, but he had a wonder- 
fully clear and orderly mind, a balance 
and sanity of thought that was hardly 


weakened when he died at the age of 
ninety-four, and if some of these qualities 
were due to native inheritance much also 
was owing to the fair pasturage on which 
his spirit had fed. The most primitive 
home may be set in the midst of wide 
horizons. 

A woman of my acquaintance passed 
her childhood in a family whose sole 
literary treasure was embodied in an 
illustrated copy of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. Drawn to the book at first 
by the charm of its quaintly antique 
pictures, the child, being naturally of 
an active and inquiring mind, began 
gradually, for lack of other mental suste- 
nance, to pore over its contents. It is 
true that this youthful reader of Tasso 
never became what could be called an 
intellectual woman, but one was con- 
stantly surprised at her superiority to 
her surroundings in mental tastes, in use 
of language and in general refinement. 

THE SENSE OF. VALUES 

It is, in a measure, an advantage to the 
child that his sense of relative literary 
values is undeveloped. My own child- 
hood was passed in the era of the Rollo 
and Lucy books, which I greatly admired, 
although I always read their prim pages 
with a vague longing to eliminate Lucy 
from the dictionary land in which she 
dwelt long envugh to jam her stiff little 
cottage bonnets and ruffle her skimpy 
little frocks. 

Miranda in The Tempest was also a 
favorite heroine, and I did not consciously 
discriminate between Lucy and Marielle 
setting forth for the seashore under the 
chaperonage of the stately and correct 
Lady Jane and 

Admired Miranda, 
Indeed, the top of admiration, 
roaming the sandy beaches of the isle 
which even Caliban found full of ‘‘ sounds 
and sweet airs which give delight and 
hurt not,” save that the one somehow 
gave wings to my spirit and the other held 
it ina restraint as prim as that imposed 
by Lucy’s strait-waisted frocks. 


A FOLLOWER OF PLATO 


It was, indeed, at this stage of my ex- 
istence, when I recognized ‘‘ no great and 
no small,’”’ that I began to compose frag- 
ments modeled partly on Lucy’s Conver- 
sations and partly on a vague conception 
of Plato’s Dialogues, acquired from dis- 
cussions which trickled through the half- 
shut sitting-room door in the evenings 
when I lay open-eyed in my bed, listening 
to the fascinating discourse of my elders. 

These fragments I kept securely con- 
cealed in the secret drawer of the old 
desk in the south chamber, lest they 
should, perchance, be discovered and sub- 
jected to profane criticism. The dia- 
logues uniformly took place between Al- 
fred Hamilton and Katherine Trelawney, 
my favorite paper dolls. Alfred, a tall 
magnificent creature, cut from a tailor’s 
fashion plate and named for the hero of 
The Initials, was well qualified to instruct 
Katherine, a frivolous being, emanating 
from Godey's Ladies’ Book and inherit- 
ing all the clinging ignorance of her sex. 
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It was this very ignorance which gave 
her courage to propound, without blink- 
ing, such tremendous inquiries as, ‘‘ What 
is the Imortal sole?’’ and Alfred, out of 
depths of experience, offered, without a 
moment’s hesitation, a definition of that 
mysterious essence whose properties have 
puzzled philosophers, abashed metaphysi- 
cians and given psychologists pause. 

“The sole,’ he boldly declared, ‘‘is 
something partly inside and partly out- 
side of you. Noboddy has ever seen it, 
but it is more nessary to Kepe it than 
Anything else we’ve got. It is so Infin- 
tesmal that if you don’t Kepe your eye on 
it you loose it.”’ 

It mattered not to Katherine and Al- 
fred, it even mattered little to the com- 
piler of their wisdom that this fragment 
left all three frankly impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma, since is it manifestly 
impossible to keep one’s eye fixed on the 
unseeable. 

The thing that really signified was the 
glimpse into the realm of winged books 
and childish souls trying for wings, to- 
gether with the fact it goes to reveal that 
the value of a child’s reading depends 
not so much upon the variety as the 
purity of its sources. 


A WINGED BOOK 


I once heard a dear old lady cordially 
recommending Paley’s Natural Theology 
as a book well calculated to interest 
youth. ‘‘It begins in a very interesting 
way,’’ she said, ‘‘You go to walk on a 
heath, and when I read it, that pleased 
me in the start of it because you have 
to cross the ocean to find a heath. On 
the heath you first pick up a stone and 
then a watch and the things you find out 
about them interest you. Ofcourse there 
are parts of the book that every child 
wouldn’t care for, but I can’t imagine a 
young person who wouldn’t enjoy the 
chapters about insects.’’ 

It seemed, however, as the narrator 
went on, that in her case the principal 
charm of the volume in question arose 
neither from its liveliness of movement 
nor from the glamor thrown around it 
by the recollections of a youth when 
books of all kinds were scarce and not 
easily attainable. 

“*T lived,” its reader went on,’’ in aday 
of gloomy theological beliefs, and my rel- 
atives were people of rigid tenets and cus- 
toms. It seemed to my young mind that 
we all existed under the shadow of adoom, 
until one day I came across two sentences 
of that book in the beginning of the chap- 
ter on proofs of the divine goodness that 
changed the whole world for me. In 
church when the minister was holding 
judgments over my head, and when at 
night I woke in my bed frightened at the 
devils that might be lurking in the dark, I 
remembered that God’s contrivances in 
the world were mainly for the benefit and 
not for the condemnation of man, and that 
to these benefits he had voluntarily added 
the capacity for enjoying them. Those 
two sentences often seemed to shine before 
my eyes in letters of light, and I turned 
on my pillow, whispered, ‘Our Father 
which art in heaven,’ and went to sleep. 
Until I read that book I had never been 
able to think of God as a Father.” 

So did Paley’s Theology become a 
winged book to a child of twelve. 
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What Are Rubbers For 


BY NELLIE L. DOBBS 





Pray, what were rubbers made for, 
I should like to know, 

If we must tread in beaten paths, 
And not through puddles go! 








Song of the Christmas Package 


We sing the Christmas package. Of that 
snug mystery, tightly wrapped in manila and 
tied with colored twine, that is now the most 
multiplicitous and cheerful article in evidence, 
not excepting the beautiful snow and the 
flaming scarlet scarfs, sing Christmas muse! 

Though it pre-empts the street car seats, 
yet will we praise it. Though it insinuates 
its sharp corners into our lumbar regions and 
compels us to see our title clear to mansions 
in the sky with one unbandaged eye, yet will 
we trust in its goodly intent. Though the 
delivery man waxes wroth and profane as he 
wrestles with it in its bottom-of-the-heapness, 
yet will we not turn away from it. Though 
it throws us in the darksome hall way at night- 
fall, yet will we keep our anger far from it. 
Though it gives heaviness to our spirits and 
lightness to our pocket-books when the bills 
for December come in, yet will we not waive 
it away from our threshold when the univer- 
sal festival is nigh. 

Hail to the Christmas package—a thing of 
manila, twine and something inside! It is 
the compact and plump harbinger of Yule- 
tide. It is the forerunner of the gladdest day 
of all the year. It is joy and ecstasy wrapped 
up! Blessing on its coming in and its unwrap- 
ping and wonderful revealing! It is the whole 
thing, and woe betide the hapless wretch 
whose shoulder blades stop it on the crowded 
thorougbfare.— Detroit Free Press. 





I strive to touch His garment’s hem, 
The crowd, the years, they intervene, 
When I would kneel before His Cross 
My weight of sin, it comes between. 
Mine eyes the radiant glory blinds, 
That on my risen Lord would rest; 
Yet, One leans down and draws me close, 
The little Child on Mary’s breast. 
—Catharine Van Cortlandt Mathews. 
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Closet and Altar 


REVERENCE 


Our Father, who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. 





No man sees himself truly except in 
the light of God’s presence. One of 
our greatest needs today is the need of 
deeper reverence. No mere surface cere- 
mony can supply the lack; it can only 
come through the consuming fire of God’s 
presence, which with its cleansing, quick- 
ening power, drives away our petty pride 
and foolish frivolity.—W. G. Jordan. 





I have in my heart a little plant called 
reverence, and I go to church to have it 
watered once a week.— Emerson. 





We must know God in order to worship 
him, and the habits of our times are 
unfriendly to that prolonged and quiet 
communion with God without which the 
knowledge of him is impossible. Weshall 
not deepen the spirit of devotion in our 
churches by adding to the beauty and 
solemnity of our public services. What 
we need is a clearer vision of God and a 
profounder and more constant sense of 
the truth of the ancient words that ‘‘the 
High and Lofty One that inhabiteth Eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy,’’ is near to them 
that are of a contrite spirit.—R. L. Dale. 





I think the immortal servants of mankind 
Who from their home watch how by slow 
degrees 
The world-soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most man’s barren levity of mind— 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 


The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless ~ 


lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 


O prophets, martyrs, saviours! ye were great, 
All truth being great to you; ye deemed 
man more 
Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse; 
The world for you held purport; life you 
wore 
Proudly, as kings their solemn robes of state; 
And humbly as the mightiest monarchs use. 
—William Watson. 





These, then, are the three—reverence 
and self-forgetfulness and active obedi- 
ence. ‘‘ With twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and 
with twain he did fly.”” It is because of 
irreverence and self-conceit and idleness 
that our lives are weak.— Robertson. 


When I feel the darkness which en- 
virons me, the hidden secrets of my 
being, the mystery that inheres in all 
the light I have, let me not waste my 
thought, O God, in empty wonder, 
but lift up my heart in reverent grati- 
tude to Thee for all Thy lovingkind- 
ness. Thou art the eternal mystery, 
the unsearchable light of love, which 
none may penetrate, but which all 
enjoy. When I call Thee, Father, I 
feel a child’s reverence as well as a 
child’s love. I do not ask to under- 
stand Thy secrets, for I know that I 
can never pass beyond the limits of 
my human weakness; but I desire 
that Thou shouldst dwell with me, 
light of my darkness, soul of my soul, 
showing me ever more of Thy per- 
fection and delighting heart and mind 
with Thy companionship. Amen. 





ee me, 


ee i, 
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The Conversation Corner 


All for the Old Folks this Week 


“HE CARETH”’ 


What can it mean? Is it aught to Him, 
That the nights are long, and the days are dim? 


HIS sweet poem was printed in full 
on our page for Aug. 20, but with 


the authorship, after considerable 
research, left ‘‘in singular doubt.” This 
is now happily and authoritatively settled 
in a letter from the author herself—the 
English writer, with whose nom de plume 
‘* Marianne Farningham,” we are in this 
country very familiar. Her ‘‘truly”’ 
name is Mary Anne Hearn, and her 
early home was at Farningham in Kent 
(near the home of ‘Sister Williams,’ 
the Labrador hospital nurse, from whom 
the last mail brought us a pleasant letter), 
but her present residence is in Northamp- 
ton, England. 


Dear Mr. Martin; Thank you very much for 
the care you are taking to get the truth about my 
poem, “‘ He Careth.’”? The uncertainty in re- 
gard to it no doubt occurs because I have really 
written three poems, at different times, under 
the sametitle. This onein The Congregation- 
alist is reprinted in my latest volume of verse, 
** Harvest, Gleanings,” a copy of which I have 
the pleasure to send by this mail. Many poems 
of mine seem to lose their author’s name in 
transit to America, and I have seen several 
attributed to other writers: and I thank you 
for taking the trouble to write to me. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


The book contains the placid face of 
the writer—not unlike that of our own 
Julia Ward Howe—and nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy-five poems, on varied 
themes, but all breathing the same spirit 
of earnest trust and kindly cheer. One 
remarkable section is devoted to ‘“‘Songs 
of Men and Places”—Whittier, Bunyan, 
Evening Prayer in Westminster Abbey, 
A Grave in Florence, etc. One poem, 
**My Neighbor’s Boy,” exactly describes 
the typical Corner boy, and another, 
“*What Cheer,’’ so manifestly belongs to 
our ‘Old Folks” that I copy it below. 

Miss Farningham may be interested to 
see extracts from two sample letters, 
showing how her poems are appreciated 
on this side the Atlantic. The first is 
from our New England Northampton, 
which has the name of Jonathan Ed- 
wards to put against the one associated 
with the town in old England—Philip 
Doddridge, whose hymns we still sing, 
even if we do not in this century read 
The Rise and Progress of Religion im the 
Soul! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I cannot tell you the au- 
thor of the poem, ‘‘ He Careth,” but I send you 
the one which we have. My mother has enjoyed 
the verses very much, and hopes they will be 
a comfort to many others. I also inclose an- 
other piece of a very different sort which my 
mother likes. [See below. ] 

Northampton, Mass. @. ba Mi 


Kindly tell me where I can get printed cop- 
ies of ‘‘ He Careth,” printed in full in The 
Congregationalist. It has been so very help- 
ful to me I wish to get copies for others. It 
was read in our prayer meeting, and a young 
friend afterward spoke of it as “‘ beautiful.” 


It is published in a cheap leaflet by the 
American Tract Society, Bromfield Street. 
If inconvenient for any distant readers to 
order it, let them send me a stamp or 
two, or a nickel or two, and T will send 


them as many as they want; I always 
keep a supply in my pigeon-hole. 


WHAT CHEER 


Who wants to know what the old folks say? 
Not always the young. 

They ask the watchman, “ What of the day? 
What songs will be sung? 

What pleasures lie in the future years? 
What gold is for me?” 

Their faces turn to the sunrise gifts 
Of the land and sea. 


But the sunset faces, wistful and grave, 
Seek each other most, . 
And, “‘ Watchman, what of the night?” they ask, 
“ And what have we lost? 
What is behind the gathering mists 
For you and for me?” 
They watch the dark as it glooms and grows 
On the land and sea. 


° 


And hey! for the cheer the old men raise; 
How it thrills the heart! 

“ There is nought to fear, and the way is clear 
As at the start. 

The harvest comes at the summer’s end: 
Have we lost the flowers? 

But golden wheat is our guerdon now, 
And restful hours.” 


Who wants to know what the old folks say? 
Those who are old. 
Ah! prophet lips, be not silent yet— 
All is not told. 
Send a word of cheer to the comrades near 
On the shortening road. 
For sweet is the old man’s psalm when he sings 
Of the love of God. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES 


To the inquiry (Nov. 12) for games 
which ‘‘combine entertainment with in- 
struction,” two answers have come. The 
first is from a gentleman of high po- 
sition in the service of the United States 
Government. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ‘* Logomachy ”’ is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and engrossing game, of 
an educationalcharacter. I have known staid 
men and women to begin to play it as lateas ten 
o’clock at night, and play until midnight, and 
even then hate to giveitup! Playing it gives 
one great facility in the use of words, espe- 
cially words of uncommon orthography. The 
game is played with a pack of cards, contain- 
ing a given but variable number of the sev- 
eral letters of the alphabet. I bought a pack 
of these cards, seventy-six in number, the 
other day, at one of the department stores. 
There were six of each vowel, and three, two 
or one of the several consonants. Some years 
ago I had a pack given me, which were hand- 
made, consisting of only fifty-two cards. I 
think I have got more entertainment out of 
that pack of cards than anything else of the 
kind I ever possessed. A full explanation 
goes with the cards. 

I looked in at the store which the little 
boy called ‘‘Jod’nmahshes,”’ and found 
the gayly-colored cards—price, fifty cents. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The best “ educational 
games” I have found are those of the Fire- 
side Game Company. The game of “ Flags”’ 
is in colors, the others in half-tone, every 
game having a picture. The Bible Game is 
very attractive, having many of Hoffman’s and 
Plockhurst’s. They are sold at Schwartz’s 
and other stores. 

Woburn, Mass. C. M. P. 


‘‘OLD MUSICIAN AND HIS HARP”’ 


Inquired for Nov. 26. Mrs. P, of Farm- 
ington, N. H., writes that it is to be 
found in an old collection of songs called 
the Vocal Album. Mr. Towne, a music 
man in Chicago, wrote that the piece 
was published in that city, but that the 
plates had gone to Ditson, and at Dit 
son’s I found it—price, forty cents. I 
give one of three verses, and the chorus. 


(Words by William S. Pitts, music by 
H. M. Higgins): 


Years have come and passed away, 
Golden locks have turned to gray, 
Golden ringlets once so fair 

Time has changed to silvery hair; 
Yes, I’ve neared the river side, 
Soon I’ll launch upon its tide, 
Soon my boat, with noiseless oar, 
Safe will pass to yonder shore. 


. 


Bring my harp to me again, 

Let me sing a gentle strain— 

Let me hear its chords once more, 
Ere I pass to yon bright shore. 


“THE YANKEE GIRL”’ 


A lady in Bangor answers one of 
E. L. V.’s questions in Nov. 12, giving 
Whittier as author of the poem begin- 


‘ning: 


She sings by her wheel at that low cottage door, 
Which the long evening shadow is stretching 
before. 
It may be found in any edition of 
our good poet’s works, among his early 
‘** Voices of Freedom.”’ 


‘*EASY TO CRITICISE”’ 


This is the suggestive piece referred 
to by G. L. M. above. Who wrote it? 


It is easy to sit in the sunshine 
And talk to the man in the shade, 

It is easy to float in a well-trimmed boat 
And point out the place to wade. 


But once we pass into the shadows, 
We murmur and fret and frown, 

And our length from the bank we shout for a plank, 
Or throw up our hands and go down. 


It is easy to sit in your carriage 
And counsel the man on foot, 

But get down and walk, and you’ll change your talk, 
As you feel the peg in your boot. 


It is easy to tell the toiler 
How best he can carry his pack, 
But no one can rate a burden’s weight 
Until it has been on his back. 


The up-curled mouth of pleasure 
Can preach of sorrow’s worth, 

But give it a sip, and a wryer lip 
Was never made on earth. 


NEW QUESTIONS 
A Wisconsin pastor sends this query: 


Can you tell me who wrote the preface to 
the Revised Version of the New Testament 
(1881) and also the preface to the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament (1885)? I have 
always especially admired the former, and 
have wondered who of the revisers was re- 
sponsible for it. Ww. ©. 


Passing the question to Prof. C. M. 
Mead, Boston, as one of the American 
Company of Revisers, I received this 
reply: 

I have understood that the New Testament 
Preface was written by Bishop Ellicott. I 
am sorry to say that I do not know who wrote 
the Old Testament Preface. Cc. M. M. 


I learn that Professor Mead himself 
wrote the Old Testament preface in the 
American Revision, and Professor Thayer 
the New Testament preface. This may 
meet the eye of some one able to say 
who of the Jerusalem Chamber revisers 
wrote the Old Testament preface. 





I would like to know who wrote, or where I 
can find, the poem containing the line, 


Soon for me the conquest (conflict?) will be o’er. 
Coshocton, O. A. E. H. 


Mv. MS) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Vital and Permanent in the 
Christian Religion 


Mr. Chapman’s Dynamic of Christian- 
ity is a welcome addition to the growing 
list of works written in the interest of 
those who are seeking a rational basis 
for their faith. The religious bearings 
of the doctrine of evolution, the demands 
of the new psychology, the historical 
criticism of the Scriptures, and the 
changed social conditions are creating 
a new literature which is not merely 
scientific but practical in its aim. The 
main contention of the essay that God 
is a ‘‘resident Force in his world and in 
the life of man’’ has been made familiar 
to us in the more strictly philosophical 
presentations of LeConte, Fiske, Royce 
and others; but we are grateful to the 
author for having carried this principle 
into the interpretation of the problems 
of the Christian life, and for giving in- 
telligible meaning to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, a doctrine which was becom- 
ing ever more difficult to rational appre- 
hension. Older people who seek to re- 
adjust their beliefs to modern conditions 
and younger people of thoughtful and 
inquiring mind who would reach in- 
telligent views on the fundamental as- 
pects of Christianity, will find much 
help in this Study of the Vital and Per- 
manent Elements in the Christian Re- 
ligion. Mr. Chapman’s style is attrac- 
tive, his learning adequate, his scope 
broad, his exposition luminous and his 
spirit admirable. 

About a third of the book is occu- 
pied with a description of the confusion 
and unrest which have prevailed during 
the past century in popular theological 
thought, in religion and in the social 
condition. The attempt to in- 
terpret the universe, to regu- 
late conduct and to explain 
social movements through the 
idea of God has plunged the 
popular mind into grave per- 
plexity. The universe has been 
broken up into a dualism of 
natural and supernatural, of 
rational and spiritual; the doc- 
trine of the trinity has been 
a stumbling-block; the king- 
dom of God and the Church 
and the world have found no 
interpretative principle. 

In the religious life confu- 
sion is traced to a decline of 
the principle of authority, and 
to the results of scientific Bib- 
lical criticism and the study of 
comparative religion. The so- 
cial unrest is due to the awak- 
ening of the conscience of Chris- 
tendom to the condition and 
needs of men for which no 
immediate remedy was in sight. 
The attempt to solve this con- 
fusion by any system of ra- 
tional thought is foredoomed 
to inevitable failure; the only 
way out is to discover in 
Christ’s doctrine of the Spirit 
the immanent Force which, in 
spite of apparent confusion, is 
yet realizing the divine purpose 
through development. 


Copyright, G, P. Putnam’s Sons 


This thesis is tested and its value 
shown by reference to the doctrine of 
the Spirit in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, to the history of organized Chris- 








Copyright, From The Younger American Poets 


Little, Brown & Co. 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


tianity even in the crudest forms and to 
individual experience in conversion and 
other forms of the Christian life. The 
remaining chapters unfold the New Free- 
dom of Faith, the New Meaning of Some 
Old Words and the New Harmonies of 
Revelation, which will result from the 
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From Swedish Life in Town and Country 


application of this genius of Christianity 
to thought and conduct and social well- 
being. 

Mr. Chapman is pastor of North Con- 
gregational church in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
In this, his first book, he has chosen a 
great theme, and carries on the New Eng- 
land tradition of fearless grappling with 
the deep things of faith and knowledge. 

CLARENCE A. BECKWITH, 

Professor of Christian Theology, Bangor Theo- 

logical Seminary. 





(The Dynamic of Christianity, by Edward Mortimer 
Chapman. pp. 345. Houghton, Miflin& Co, $1.25 net.) 


Poverty 


No more important contribution to the 
study of social conditions among the 
working classes has recently been pub- 
lished. Mr. Hunter is chairman of the 
New York Child Labor Committee and 
has spent years of sympathetic life among 
the people of whom he writes. The aim 
of this book is to describe the condi- 
tion of the under-fed, ill-clad and poorly- 
housed, but still self-supporting classes. 
When these are overcome in the battle 
they swell the ranks of pauperism, from 
which they never again emerge. 

There are no reliable statistics concern- 
ing this class in the United States. In 
London they are thirty per cent. of the 
population, in York, twenty-seven per 
cent. Indications are that the propor- 
tion is not less in our great cities, and 
that there are in the United States at 
least ten million living constantly on 
the verge of dire distress. Their condi- 
tion, its causes and the remedies are dis- 
cussed in these chapters. One section, 
most pathetic, is devoted to The Sick. 

Perhaps the most important chapters 

are those about The Child and 

“= The Immigrant. There are 
1,700,000 children under fifteen 
years in the factories, mines, 
mills and fields, many of them 
working all night long. Mr. 
Hunter describes briefly the 
conditions in Southern textile 
factories, in Pennsylvania lace 
factories and mines, in New 
Jersey glass factories, in New 
York sweat shops and Chicago 
cattle yards. The chapter on 
Immigration discusses its ef- 
fect on the birth rate, and pre- 
sents the startling proposition 
that by immigration we have 
not increased our population, 
but simply changed its quality. 

The book is written with 
earnestness, but without ex- 
aggeration. Every one famil- 
iar with the facts knows that 
conditions are even more cruel 
and brutal than as here de- 
scribed. And yet no one of 
the great industrial nations is 
so backward as our own in 
devising and employing the 
legislative and other necessary 
remedies, Mr. Hunter’s pres- 
entation of the situation is of 
the greatest value and deserves 
the widest consideration. 


(Poverty, by Robert Hunter. pp. 382. 
Macmillan Co.) 
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Stephen Phillips’s New Play 


Mr. Phillips always shows a clear con- 
ception of the dramatic possibilities in a 
theme together with that power of choice 
and exclusion which gives us the heart of 
the matter in the fewest possible words. 
He is thoroughly conversant with stage 
possibilities and stage effects as well as 
a master of sentiment and of the power 
of expressing it in forcible English verse. 
If on any side his limitations grow in- 
creasingly evident with the addition of 
play after play, it is in the too rigid exclu- 
sion of a relieving humor. 

The scene and circumstance of this 
powerful drama are found in the Com- 
monwealth army at the time of the Eng- 
lish civil wars. The title suggests the 
combination of temptation and opportu- 
nity which makes the plot. As in previ- 
ous plays, the heroine is drawn with 
sympathetic understanding and into her 
mouth are put the most telling passages. 
As an acting play it should take high 
rank. Its effect upon the sensitive reader 
will be powerful. It stands with Mr. 
Stephen Phillips's other works in dignity, 
poetic beauty and effective representation 
of human passion in a place apart among 
the current works of English dramatists. 


(The Sin of David, by Stephen Phillips. pp.141. Mac- 
millian Co. $1.25 net.) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


New France and New England, by John 
Fiske. pp. 338. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $400 
net. 


Although left without final retouching at the 
author’s death, this has become one of the 
most useful and popular of Mr. Fiske’s books 
of history. The publishers have expended 
upon it great pains in gathering and reproduc- 
ing illustrations, facsimiles and maps. This 
enrichment is as notable as the handsome 
form of the volume. 

Songs of the Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


with illustrations by Albert Diirer. pp 
Monadnock Press, Nelson, N. H. 


A collection containing some of the fine old 
hymns of the nativity and well-known carols 
of Christmas and Yuletide. Excellent print 
and binding. 

The Christ Child and the Three Ages of Man, 


by William Boyd Carpenter, D. D. EK. P. Dutton 
& Co. 50 cents net. 


In this little apologue the Bishop of Ripon 
suggests not a little of the spirit of Christmas. 
The Wise Men are taken, after the old tradi- 
tion, as representatives of the different stages 
of life’s experience, each finding satisfaction 
in the revelation of God’s purpose through 
the child Jesus. _ 

The Wandering Host, by David Starr Jordan. 

Am, Unitarian Assn. 90 cents net. 
A Christmas allegory, beautifully printed on 
large pages with page decorations in green. 
President Jordan has worked out his idea 
with skill and feeling, and has made a sug- 
gestive book. 

The Sermon in the Hospital, by Harriet Elea- 


nor Hamilton King. pp. 32. "Thos. Whittaker. 
40 cents net. 


Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in the Hospital holds its 
place as one of the best modern poems of the 
spiritual life. This little edition, small enough 
for the vest: pocket and bound in full leather, 
makes a beautiful volume. 

The Gospel of the Childhood o r Lord 


Jesus Christ. pp. 272. Moone thse to. New 
York. 


The Latin manuscript of this romantic ampli- 
fication of the ancient apocryphal gospels was 
recently discovered in the library of a Styrian 
monastery. It is reprinted here and trans- 
lated with much skill and good taste by Henry 
Copley Greene. It bears decisiveinternal evi- 
dence of the spirit of St. Francis in its sense 
of the brotherhood of man with the creatures 
of the earth and its romantic diction. The 
underlying popular traditions throw light upon 
the Christian art of Italy. There are many 
additions to the older apocryphal cycle, the Ma- 
riolatry is pronounced, the contrast with the 


simplicity and reserve of the evangelists is 
notable. Typography and binding are ex- 
ceptionally tasteful. 

Captain Kidd and Other Charades, by Flor- 


ence L. Sahler. pp. 65. Robert Grier Cooke, 
New York city. 


A book of charades in verse of clever quality, 
with a key for the discovery of the answers. 
The author has prefixed a short sketch of the 
history of this form of mental entertainment. 


BIOGRAPHY 

ae MD. pp 290. Century Cor $1.50. 
Dr. Mitchell has attempted an “unusual if not 
unprecedented literary task. The materials, 
however, were abundant and he has acquitted 
himself with remarkable success. The auto- 
biographical form will appeal to many readers 
and the story of Washington’s youth contains 
so much adventure and experience that in the 
hands of a good narrator it could hardly help 
being interesting. 

Emerson, Poet and Thinker, by Elisabeth 


r 
tito ne Cary. pp. 284. G. P. butnam’s Sons. 
0 


This handsome volume contains a number of 
interesting portraits of Emerson, his homes 
and haunts, and of men associated with him 
as friends or interpreters. Mrs. Cary has 
followed the method of her previous works 
in description and interpretation, and writes 
with enthusiasm and power of sympathetie 
understanding. The biographical element 
plays a smaller yet a sufficient part in com- 
parison with the critical and interpretative. 
The publishers have given us handsome pages 
in clear print and a decorative binding. 
Marjorie Fleming, by L. MacBean and Mar- 


jorie Fleming, by .« oha Brown, M.D. pp. 203. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.40 net. 


Marjorie Fleming was the friend of Scott, a 
child of only nine years when she died. The 
account of her life and character forms one of 
the delightful chapters of Dr. John Brown’s 
Spare Hours, here reprinted. Mr. MacBean 
has made a more complete and connected 
story, and incorporates her elvish and enter- 
taining journals and letters. She is so per- 
fectly natural in her childish moods, her 
inconsequence, and precocity, that we accept 
her as a charming companion, just as her 
grown-up friends did in her short lifetime. 
The portraits, from drawings by her adored 
friend and mentor Isa Keith, are reproduced 
in color. 
D) 5 
Soh Gentes Oo ei dos by. Pei Jenks. pp 
Mr. Jenks takes the sual _ view of 
Smith’s truthfulness in his narratives of life 
and travel and has used them with additions 
and explanations to make a continued story of 
his life. The style is of a sort to hold the 
attention of boys and their elders will enjoy 
following so strange a career through its ex- 
periences in wars with the Turks and explora- 
tions among the Indians of Virginia. The 
illustrations are from pictures of the time. 


SHORT STORIES 
The River’s Children, by ~_. McEnery Stu- 
art. pp. 179. Century Uo. $1. 
The informing spirit of these tales is the gen- 
ius of the Mississippi. The scene is laid in 
and about New Orleans. The pathetic and 
the humorous play their parts in the stories 
as in real life. The French of the sugar plan- 
tations, the Negroes of the great houses and 
city streets, the gay social life of prosperous 
times and the ruin wrought by war are pic- 
tured. But everywhere one feels the pres- 
ence of the river. After the first story of the 
fight on the levees against the forces of the 
inundation, the others are linked together to 
form an idyl of love and friendship and de- 
votion. 
dad Hunters and the Animal People, | 


Re 
Charles A. Eastman, M.D. pp. 245. Harper 
Bros. $1.25 net. 


The author is a Sioux Indian, well known as 
a physician and writer. He has interpreted 
with remarkable success and charm the life 
of the wild creatures in the country of his 
fathers, using the imagination without a touch 
of extravagance to introduce us to wild life 
of men and beasts and to the traditions which 
the Indians have built up about the world 
they knew. 
Her Fiance, by Josephine Daskam aes. Selden 
Bacon). pp. 1 enry Altemus Uo. 
Three stories of Smith College student life 
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which have the charm of Mrs. Bacon’s alert 
style and sense of humor. They are of un- 
equal interest but all of them very much alive. 


FOREIGN LANDS 


The Land of Riddles: Russia of To-Day, by 
aa wy Ganz. pp. 331. Harper & Bros. 
The author, an Austrian journalist, visited 
St. Petersburg and Moscow last winter, had 
interviews with Russians prominent in official, 
professional and journalistic circles, and pub- 
lished the results of his studies in several 
German newspapers. As a revelation of 
present conditions in Russia probably no 
volume surpasses this one. The author’s ex- 
cellent style has been well rendered into Eng- 
lish and the reader who has some knowledge 
of Russian history will find its thirty short 
chapters of absorbing interest. 


Swedish Life in Town and Country, by 0. G. 
von Heidenstam. pp. 286. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Sweden represents more completely than any 
other European nation an unmixed blood and 
unbroken national tradition. The author has 
given a full account of the interesting peculi- 
arities of the national life, with a study of its 
politics, education, literature and art. The 
most interesting chapter perhaps has to do 
with the rural life. The account of the ex- 
periments which the Swedish people are work- 
ing out in social organization is of unusual 
significance. Few American travelers visit 
what is really one of the most interesting 
countries of Europe, and this comprehensive 
handbook covers a comparatively untouched 
field. 

Renan’s Letters from the Holy Land, trans- 


lated Dy Loreuzo O'Rourke. pp. 313. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2 00 net. 


These intimate letters, written to a close 
friend, are of interest in their pictures of 
the personality of the author and their 
glimpses of his point of view. The title is 
rather a misnomer. By far the larger part of 
the letters are written from Italy. A few 
pages only are taken up with the Holy Land, 
and these are rather personal than descriptive. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Correct Writes and Speaking, by. Mery A. 
Jordan. pp. 252. A. 8S. Barnes & Co, $1.00 
net. 


Professor Jordan’s long and successful work 
asa teacher of English in Smith College has 
given her ample material for these essays 
on practical matters pertaining to the use 
of good Eoglish. They show a wide range 
of reading, many quotations being from the 
most recent books. There is much material 
here for thought, both among teachers and 
among the large and growing class of men 
and women who wish to maintain high ideals 
in their use of the mother tongue. It is not, 
however, a text-book of rhetoric, but the ma- 
tured expression of deep and long-growing 
convictions. 

The Younger American Poets, by Jessie B. 

Rittenhouse. pp. 352. Little, Brown & Co. 
Anessay in critical appreciation. The author 
in her preface explains her choice of this par- 
ticular group of poets. Her interest in their 
work is unfailing and she discriminates their 
qualities with care, but without attempting 
anything like a comparative judgment. Her 
style is careless at times, but her enthusiasm 
carries the reader into a sympathetic appreci- 
ation of the best work by these younger poets. 
Good portraits add to the value of her work. 

Backgrounds of Literature, by Hamilton 


Wright Mabie. pp. 328. Macmillan Co. $2 00 
net. 


Mr. Mabie deals here with the environment 
of genius, his instances being Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Irving, Goethe, Blackmore, Whit- 
man, Scott and Hawthorne. He describes 
the surroundings in which they lived and 
worked and gives us well-executed photo- 
graphs of their homes and haunts. If his criti- 
cism seldom rises above the commonplace, itis 
well proportioned and secure of the apprecia- 
tive audience which he has made for himself. 

The New Life, by Dante Alighieri, _ranmnied 


by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. pp. 77 
Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 


A translation of the Vita Nuova by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, illustrated from Rossetti’s 
paintings and drawings. 


Continued on page 925. 
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By Rev. J. H. Pettee, Missionary of the American Board 


Nine months of sanguinary contest and the 
end not yetin sight. The Japanese nation is 
settling down to along, hard winter of blood 
and tears. ‘‘A duel to the death,’”’ some Eng- 


— — —. 


A Japanese Christian family 


lish correspondents are naming this struggle, 
and the terse expression seems justified. 

I question whether the world, and especially 
slow-moving Russia, yet realizes how deter- 
mined Japan is to fight the issue to a finish. 
She earnestly longs for peace and will offer 
generous terms of settlement if the main 
points of contention are once yielded by her 
foe. 

THE DUTY OF NEUTRALS 

A serious question concerns the attitude 
and duty of professed neutral nations toward 
both belligerents in general on such matters 
as coaling and provisioning battleships en 
route to the far East or furnishing munitions 
of war, and in particular to call Russia to 
account for breaking all rules of honorable 
warfare in abusing Red Cross privileges on 
the battlefield, in placing non-belligerent Chi- 
nese in front of Russian soldiers, in conceal 
ing her own fighters under Chinese costumes, 
in decoying harmless Japanese fishermen 
within her own territory by appealing to 
their well-known benevolent attitude toward 
sufferers and then massacring or making 
them prisoners, in maliciously illtreating the 
wounued, in using the disallowed dumdum 
bullets and in permitting Cossack barbarism 
and cruelty among non-belligerents. Russian 
officers taken prisoners near Port Arthur ex- 
cuse the misconduct of their nationals by say- 
ing they know nothing of the recognized rules 
of warfare ard that they are acting in accord- 
ance with the orders of their superiors. 


A TYPICAL CASE OF CRUELTY AND DECEPTION 


I have heard from a member of his family 
the story of the capture of Captain Gunji on 





one of the Chishima Islands to the far north, 
the shooting, by Russians, of two interpreters 
who accompanied him on his errand of mercy 
to carry rice and medicines to what he was led 
to believe was a starving colony of native 





islanders, and to the massacring of eighteen 
out of twenty Japanese fishermen sent to 
search for their lost leader. It makes one’s 
blood boil to hear of such deception and 
cruelty. It opens a windew not merely into 
the horrible abode of war’s worst demons, 
but into the barbaric room of Russia’s be- 
lated civilization, alas! termed Christian. 
The outcome of all this exposure and criti- 
cism must be a new Russia, of freedom, of 
fair play, and of friendly competition. No 
one will welcome such a result of the present 
bitter struggle more heartily than Japan. So 
say her best writers and speakers. 


THE ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


It is well for the world to understand that 
Japan is adapting herself to the rigorous re- 
quirements of war conditions with remarkable 
facility and foresight. She is mobilizing her 
trades as well as her troops. New industries 
growing out of war needs are starting up all 
overthecountry. These furnish employment 
and largely offset the economy and shrinkage 
in certain regular industries. War taxes are 
high and foreigners are withdrawing capital 
from the country, but the Japanese accept the 
situation with little complaint and calmly face 
the prospect of further retrenchments and 
sacrifices for the sake of securing the sinews 
of war for another year. The coming session 
of parliament is likely to be known as the bil- 
lion yen diet. Next year’s budget proposes a 
total bill of expenses amounting to over one 
billion yen of which yen 775,000,000 will be for 
war purposes. The government proposition 
is that yen 576,000,000 of this be secured by 
fresh war loans. Verily war is a costly busi- 
ness but Japan is still far from being impov- 
erished although many industrial, educational 
and eleemosynary enterprises of great worth 
are temporarily at a standstill. This is why 
missionaries are pleading strenuously for extra 
help to tide worthy objects over the war shal- 
lows. 

SPIRITUAL FORCES AT WORK 


The recent annual meeting of delegates 
from the Kumiai churches throughout Japan, 
held at Kyoto, proved a conference of great 
power and promise. It issued a declaration 
in which without a word of ordinary theolog- 
ical contention it asserted the determined pur- 
pose of the Kumiai churches to respond to 
the demands of this unprecedented crisis in 
the nation’s history, to stand for the ideals 
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of true religion in personal character and 
spiritual excellenee, independence and self- 
government of the local church and for union 
of effort in saving individuals, purifying fam- 
ily life, Christianizing the nation and evan- 
gelizing the far East. Furthermore, the coun- 
cil celebrated joyously and hopefully the twen- 
tieth anniversary of its organization, planned 
for an aggressive two months’ evangelistic 
campaign to begin at once, secured some yen 
400 to defray expenses for.this special enter- 
prise and voted to continue its missionary 
work in Korea. The delegates were royally 
entertained by faculty and students of Doshi- 
sha University, and the fellowship thus en- 
joyed was mutually stimulating. 





Literature 
(Continued from page 923.) 
FOR CHILDREN 


Sword and Plowshare, st Willis Boyd Allen. 
pp. 266. Pilgrim Press. 25. 


Mr. Allen’s story aims to interest boys in the 
Revolution. It opens at Valley Forge but 
makes excursions to the home of its hero in 
Maine, by way of episode giving a picture of a 
sea fightortwo. Except for alittle discursive- 
ness in pursuit of a more complete story of the 
war than is appropriate to romance, it is well 
imagined and cleverly told. 


Stories of Discovery, 7} Edward Everett Hale. 
pp. 292. Little, Brown $1.25. 


Stories of Adventure, by Edward Everett Hale. 

pp. 314. Litile, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Revised editions of Dr. Hale’s well-known 
stories, made attractive by pictures. They 
will help to continue the friendship between 
the author and the children. 

Monkey Shines, a Bolton Hall. 

Wessels Co. $1.00. 
Children, we think, will like these moral tales 
if they are read or told them. We are not 
quite so sure about their own reading. They 
are modern parables, sometimes in the sphere 
of a child’s experience, sometimes in the 
world of fable. The pictures are of varying 
quality. Mr. Hall’s high ideals of social re- 
lations and service are the informing spirit 
of an interesting book with an entirely mis- 
leading title. 

Little Folks of Many Lands, b 

Chaiice. pp.112. Giun & Co. 4 
Bright sketches of child life in povhcane lands. 
The Indian, the Eskimo, the African, the 
Arabian, the Filipino, the Japanese and the 
Dutch all are pictured. The illustrations in 
color and black and white are of good quality, 
children will like the book and will gather 
ideas from it. 

On the Trail of Pontiac, by Edward Strate- 

meyer. pp. 311. Lee & shepard. $1.25. 
The fourth volume in The Colonial series. 
The story centers around the life of a trading 
post on the Ohio in the days following the 
French and Indian War. The plot is conven- 
tional, with the usual experiences of encounter 
with the Indians. The tale is fairly well told, 
but might have been greatly improved by more 
care in composition. 

The Making of Meenie, LP Edith L. Gilbert. 

pp. 186. Lee & Shepard. *$1.00 
We meet here the same characters which 
figured in The Frolicsome Four, but the central 
figure is a forlorn little waif who by kindness 
and love becomes ambitious and useful. A 
touch of humor makes the book readable. 

The Story of Tania Jack Sprat, siotmned by 

— Adams. Cc. Armstrong Son. 7 

cen 
A little book of nonsense verses for children, 
founded on Mother Goose. The full-page pic- 
tures in color are amusing, and the book will 
please the children, for whom it is intended. 

Christmas at the Zoo, oe by van. te Ss 

ilustrations by Pgh . Neilson. A. 

strong & Son. 75 cents. 
A Christmas book of colored pictures and 
rhymes for children. The wild beasts of the 
Zoo beg as their Christmas gift that they may 
become men for a day, and rhymes and pic- 
tures describe their fun and experiences. 
There is no natural history in the book and 
the amusement is of the slightest. 
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MUSIC 


4 Guide Olle Ditson Co. poaetiny, 9s Denes sie al 


A comprehensive account of the origin, story 
and music of Wagner’s great musical drama, 
illustrated by admirable photographic repro- 
ductions of the original drawings for the 
scenery. A useful summary of information 
and interestingly written. 


Modern Compousts of et Arthur 
Elson. pp. 291. L. C. ys a 0 net. 


Essays in biography a and eriticiam dealing 
with the most recent names in the history of 
music. Mr. Elson has the art of making his 
biographies interesting, the information of 
the book is elsewhere difficult of access and 
pa ee add greatly to its value. 


pm by ny Ol Oliver Sree ean $1.60 e _ 
Modern ereneh Songs, two vols. Oliver Dit- 
son Co. $250 each. 

Numbers of the en Musicians’ Library 
devoted to vocal music. Each work is intro- 
duced by a biographical paper briefly sketch- 
ing the lives of the composers, good portraits 
of whom are added. 


yenqaeion Rhapsodies, by Franz Liszt. 
ted vy August Spanuth and Wan Orth. pp, 
oo Oliver Ditson Co. $2.5 


er Lyrics for rano, edited by Carl 
i ruster. pp. 165. sopran Ditson Co. 42. 50. 


WwW r Lyrics for Tenor, edited by Carl 
$i'so. raster. pp. 164) Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 


Each one of these three handsome editions 
has a fine portrait of the cSmposer, with a 
brief biographical sketch and chronological 
table. They are well bound and carefully 
edited. 

Lessons in Music Form, by Percy Goetschins, 
Mus. Doc. pp. 146. Oliver Ditson Co. $1 25. 
A handbook intended to introduce readers, 
and especially amateur students of music, to 
the structural forms which underlie musical 
compositions. It is intended to help the stu- 
dent of music to the analysis of musical works 
and not as an aid to the production of new 
music. The chapters are sufficiently full and 

make their topics clear. 


The Queen City 


The most prominent event in Cincinnati in Novem- 
ber as the inauguration of Charles W. Dabney, 
LL. D., a8 president of Cincinnati University. It 
was so brilliantly imposing as to be well-nigh 
spectacular. Seventy-six colleges and universities 
were represented by 105 delegates; and thirty-two 
high or preparatory schools by their principals. 
Sixteen societies—educational, literary, historical 
and scientific—sent delegates. A citizens’ commit- 
tee of seventy-three, the university board and 
public officials galore, were present. Music Hall, 
seating from 6,000 to 8,000, could not accommodate 
the throngs who had received tickets of admission. 
The platform tiers of seats for a thousand were 
filled with wearers of the cap and gown. 

There were addresses of welcome from the mayor 
and governor and by representatives of the univer- 
sity faculties and alumni and the colleges of Ohio. 
Following Dr. Dabney’s inaugural were brilliant 
addresses by President Finley of the College of the 
City of New York, Judge Rufus B. Smith, Professor 
Welch of Johns Hopkins, Presidents Pritchett of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an 
Schurman of Cornell. A reception at the university 
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preceded the inaugural and a banquet for 300 
followed it. 

The university was established thirty-four years 
ago by the generosity of prominent citizens and its 
care and management committed to the municipal 
government. The experiment is the first of the 
kind in the country, and it is already evident that it 
will be best soon to take the university out of 
politics and make it self-governing. 

President Dabney comes from the University of 
Tennessee with a succesful record as an executive 
and Christian educator. 

Work at Lane Seminary begins with promise 
under the lead of its new president, Dr. William 
McKibben. Rev. John Robertson of Scotland, 
evangelist preacher, has been stirring the hearts of 
many in the seminary, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
churches by his Scotch fervor and his tender and 
impressive exposition of Scripture. 

Rev. R. W. and Mrs. Bertha J. Harris, associate 
pastors of Storrs, have won marked financial suc- 
cess during the year, raising $1,300, besides current 
expenses. A staggering street assessment of $500 
was met by a bazaar which netted nearly $800. 
This long declining but now resurrected church is 
free of debt, save a parsonage loan from the 
C. C. B. 8., which is being easily and rapidly paid. 

Walnut Hills has lost one of its noblest men, 
George Monteith, a deacon, trustee, member of 
church committee and treasurer. Memorial serv- 
ices by the church and Pilgrim Brotherhood 
witnessed to his pre-eminent worth and influence as 
a Christian. His father, Rev. John Monteith, was 
founder and first president of Michigan University, 
preached the first English sermon in that state, was 
@ pioneer missionary there and in Ohio. His par 
sonage at Elyria was a prominent station in the 
“underground railroad” in anti-slavery days. 

D. M. P. 
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\ review can be planned for, embracing all the to be no question but that a course for the 


A Deep-Rooted System 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


BY M. C. HAZARD, PH.D. 


This is the season of the year when Sunday 
schools are ordering their lesson helps for the 
coming year. There are quite a number of 
lesson courses in the market. Which should 
one choose for his school? Not all the ad- 
vantages are confined to one system. Each 
one excludes all those features which are in- 
consistent with itself: It is impossible here 
to take up the several systems and compare 
them with each other. All that the writer 
can attempt to do is to set forth some of the 
features which especially commend the Inter- 
national lessons: 

1. They are simple. Lessons which are to 
be taught by many untrained people must be 
simple. The more complex a machine the 
fewer people can be found to runit. Almost 
any one can drive a wagon, but a man must 
have considerable training before he can ob- 
tain “ta controlling interest’? in an automo- 
bile. The trouble with some of the proposed 
substitutes of the International lessons is that 
they need pedagogical experts to teach them 
—trained chaffeurs, so to speak. In the 
average school it is difficult to secure help 
good en:ugh to teach simple courses, let 
alone those that are quite complex. In any 
school that lesson system is the best which 
the teachers are the best qualified to follow. 

2. They are uniform. By that I mean that 
there is one lesson for all the grades in the 
main department. A course of lessons for the 
beginners is in use, and an advanced course 
will in all probability be sanctioned next year. 
The fact of their uniformity has given them 
a great hold upon Sunday school workers. 
To many it is an inspiring thought that the 
same lesson is being studied by the school, as 
a whole, and by thousands of schools seat- 
tered over the world. Some people think of 
this as mere sentiment, but our lives are 
ruled by sentiment. The enthusiasm in the 
Sunday school cause, which thas been so 
matchless, wa: arouse’ and has been per- 
petuated by the uniform lesson movement. 

This enthusiasm has been increased by the 
effect upon the different denominations of hav- 
ing the same Szripture passage for study. It 
has done more than any other one thing to 
bring them together. The fact that they have 
found themselves drawing the same truths 
from the same text has opened their eyes to 
the fact that their differences have been greatly 
exaggerated, and has made them realize that 
in Christ they are brethren. Naturally people 
do not like to give up a system which has 
brought them intoa relationship so precious. 

3. They are practical. Some courses lay 
their emphasis upon instruction; this ever 
has laid the emphasis upon impression for 
God and righteousness. Not by any means 
that instruction is ignored. It is ever borne 
in mind, that the lessons are parts of a cycle, 
but the selections are made with reference to 
their capability of being interpreted in terms 
of life now. The history of periods is pur- 
sue i, but it is centered around incidents which 
can be used to arouse and inspire. When an 
earnest teacher comes to face a class, it seems 
of a great deal more importance to him to in- 
culeate Bible truths than to conduct a drill on 
Bible facts. The fruitfulness of the Sunday 
school in the years past is owing to this con- 
viction on the part of the teachers. 

4. They afford opportunity for reviews. No 
lesson is thoroughly taught until it is re- 
viewed. A review enables the scholar to 
comprehend it better, and the process clinches 
itin the memory. Says Gregory in his Seven 
Laws of Teaching, ** The completion, test and 
confirmation of teaching must be made by 
reviews.”’ When p actically the whole school 
is studying the same lesson, the superintend- 
ent can review it from the platform, but that 
is impossible if several sets of lessons are be- 
ing taught. And at the end of the quarter a 








lessons for the three months, in which super- 
intendent, teachers and scholars can take 
part. Reviews are characteristic of the uni- 
form lessons. 

5. They make teachers’ meetings possible. 
The chief value of the teachers’ meeting con- 
sists in the light thrown upon the lesson by 
those who are engaged in teaching. The ques- 
tion with them is, What use can I make of 
this material? That is a question which the 
commentaries do notanswer. Many a teacher 
will testify that he has obtained more sugges- 
tions and been more inspired for his work in 
a teachers’ meeting than by all the other helps 
at his command. In the early days of the 
International lessons teachers’ meetings used 
to flourish. They have been dropping off be- 
cause in many schools some classes in the 
main department are pursuing other courses 
of study, thus breaking up the unity. They 
should be revived. 

6. They invite the co-operation of the pul- 
pit. Many times the writer has heard min- 
isters take the International Sunday School 
lesson for the topic of their morning dis- 
course. In doing this they were sure of in- 
terested listeners. Every teacher was alert 
to see what fresh light he would throw upon 
the passage. Every scholar who had looked 
at his lesson turned his attention to the pul- 
pit with a consfancy unusual on other days. 
Wherever the International lessons are taken 
that kind of effective co-operation is possible. 

7. Recent changes. Above are only a few 
of the reasons which make the International 
lessons still so popular. Others must be 
omitted for lack of space. This enumera- 
tion does not answer the objections brought 
against it, some of which undoubtedly have 
had great force. The most serious no longer 
lie against it. Upon the lesson committee 
now are men with pedagogical as well as 
Biblical knowledge. In the mapping out of 
its courses, it has slowly but steadily im- 
proved. The lessons are no longer to alter- 
nate every six months between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, but are to be in yearly 
courses or as much longer as will complete the 
cycle begun. As has been noted, there seems 
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upper end of the school will be approved next 
year at Toronto. 

The Beginners’ Course having been secured, 
the lack of lessons for those capable of more 
comprehensive, sustained and deeper study 
has been keenly felt. It does not at all seri- 
ously interfere with uniformity that, here and 
there, a class meeting in a separate room shall 
study such courses as those lately put out by 
the Pilgrim Press: The Books of the Bible 
with Relation to Their Place in History, and 
The Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers. 
These are being used with great satisfaction, 
and anticipate the advanced lessons to be se- 
lected by the International Lesson Committee. 

The tenacity with which Sunday school 
workers of all folds cling to the International 
Lessons is remarkable. Considering the vast 
number who still adhere to them—over four- 
teen out of fifteen millions—the defection 
from them is inconsiderable. That there 
has been some discontent is true, but it. has 
been largely over-estimated. A tremendous 
enthusiasm for them has always been mani- 
fested at each triennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention. Nor is 
the system heartily approved only by the rank 
and file. It also has, not merely the official, 
but the personal indorsement of all the editors 
of the different denominational Sunday school 
lesson helps. At the last meeting of the 
Sunday School Editorial Association, held at 
Richmond in June last, there was not a dis- 
senting vote against approving it, though 
with the same unanimity the editors expressed 
themselves in favor of additional courses for 
the beginners and for advanced classes. 

By the side of the giant redwood of Cali- 
fornia other trees are mere dwarfs. It laughs 
at the cyclones which lay low so many of its 
Liliputian neighbors. Its grip of the soil cor- 
responds to its height. Among Sunday school 
courses of lessons, the International Sunday 
Scbool System is the giant redwood. It has 
sent its roots deep into the hearts of millions 
of people. It is evident that it still has a 
great mission before it, and still presents ad- 
vantages which Sunday schools can ill afford 
to surrender. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.-IV. 


David Bruce, idealist and lover of nature 
and humanity, wishes to bring the lives of 
the dwellers in a certain mountain valley into 
harmony with the purity and strength of the 
hills about them. He becomes a member of 
an interesting household, whose members 
regard his ambition—and his faith—in varied 
ways. Chapters III. and 1V. deal with the 
first day of school, wherein David gets an in- 
troduction to his scholars, and in a speech 
combining his own high aspirations with il- 
lustrations from the mountains about him, 
and from the story of King Arthur’s Round 
Table, tries to tell the children what he means 
to do for them. 


Vv. 


Three scenes, taking place that after- 
noon in separate parts of the valley, are 
significant to be noted. 

The first was in the white cottage 
standing a little apart from the village, 
occupied by the Reverend Paul Eldridge 
and his two daughters. 

Mr. Eldridge was not a native of 
Lincoln. He had come there some six 
years before the opening of this story, 
taking possession, on the death of his wife, 
of a small piece of property which had 
been hers by inheritance. People called 
him an old man, though he was in reality 
little more than sixty. He had broken 
early. His fine white hair framed a face 
deeply lined, and his eyes, gray and still 
like Nancy’s, had the look of sad repose 
which comes from a sense of not alto- 
gether satisfactory conclusion. Yet it 
was a striking face. There was power in 
the forehead, gentleness in the mouth, 
keenness still in the eyes. Why it was, 
where it lay, that touch of failure, mel- 
ancholy, resigned, the observer was puz- 
zled to say. He was like some old, grave 
portrait by Titian or Van Dyck, proudly 
revealing, proudly concealing its secret. 

For thirty years he had been the pas- 
tor of various small suburban churches. 
How he had labored, only his faithful 
wife knew, she who alone had guessed 
the height of his youthful dreams. Later, 
the daughter Ruth flashed glances of swift 
comprehension from her dark and way- 
ward eyes, as she sat by her mother in 
church and they both held their breath to 
listen. But, for the rest!— It was a 
very old story, more common than people 
realize who note the success of the few 
and take that for the sum of progress. 
Yet is this whole question of failure and 
success so difficult of decision that one 
hesitates to handle the terms. The one 
becomes the other, unaccountably, before 
our eyes, and which is really which, who 
shall say? Certain it is that Paul Eld- 
ridge never lowered his standard, nor 
yielded his expectations. To the very end 
he felt sure that his suburban churches, 
untroubled, well-dressed, given to naps 
in pew corners, would come out as troops 
of angels, burning with holy zeal. He 
himself burned weekly before them in 
his efforts to kindle the flame. And the 
churches, for their part, were not lacking 
in appreciation. ‘‘ What a very earnest 
man he is!”’ the people nodded to one 
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another, drifting down the aisles after 
service. ‘It is certainly good to see a 
person so devoted to his vocation. I’ve 
no doubt he enjoys preaching his ser- 
mons. How does your new maid do, my 
dear? And when do you expect your 
sister? ” 

Take it all in all, the world’s judgment 
would probably have assigned Mr. Eld- 
ridge a very fair measure of success. But 
the world’s judgment is not always quite 
to the point. Mr. Eldridge’s churches 
admired him, and faithfully praised his 
sermons; what more could a man desire? 

After little Nancy’s birth Mrs. Eldridge 
slowly faded. She was a good woman but 
not astrong one. Devotion to her hus- 
band, and knowledge of his deep inward 
discontent sapped her vitality. When she 
died, gently, making no moan, even as she 
had lived, Mr. Eldridge, giving no warn- 
ing, sat down and penned his resignation 
from the church. It was a surprise to all. 

**I’m an old man, Ruth,” he answered 
his daughter simply. ‘‘The church needs 
@ younger spirit.”’ ; 

Not even to his own child would he 
confess the break in the rope. 

‘*No, daddy dear,” she had replied, fire 
and love in her voice, ‘“‘you’re not an old 
man at all. I’d like to know where in 
the world there’s a better minister. This 
church will never find one, I’m perfectly 
certain of that. But it’s true that you’ve 
done your share, dear, more than your 
share of work; and if you feel like stop- 
ping now, we’ll go live in mother’s cot- 
tage in the country, and bring up baby 
together, and read lots of books, and— 
and ’’— 

She broke off suddenly, and hurried 
from the room under pretense of some 
household task. Kneeling by the side of 
the little sister’s crib, she buried her face 
in the blankets, and burst passionately 
into tears. She was very young in those 
days. 

Yet with all its seriousness of establish- 
ment—founded as it was on bereavement 
and on a yet subtler tragedy—it was a 
happy home. Who, indeed, shall call 
those homes the most happy that know 
the least of care? Out of its very ground- 
work sprang its harmony of being. 
Father to daughters, daughters to father, 
sister to sister, all these natural ties were 
merged into one and strengthened by the 
voluntary relation of friend to friend. 
So that there was no sundering. 

The kitchen was the favorite room. 
That was because Ruth worked there. The 
library, indeed, with its rows of books, 
shelf above shelf to the ceiling, was the 
department of honor, held in great re- 
spect. But, after all, as Mr. Eldridge 
put it, only one book can speak at a time; 
and books, like other people, love warmth 
and light and cheer. So, close by the 
kitchen window, the sunny south win- 
dow, where bloomed the row of plants, 
stood a deep arm-chair, and there from 
fall to summer, while Ruth sang at her 
work beside him, Mr. Eldridge read and 
pondered. Often he read aloud. Ruth 
hushed her dishes then, and worked si- 
lently, though ever more and more rapidly 
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as her interest grew. Nancy, on the 
other hand, little dreamful Nancy, let her 
hands fall in her lap—in the lap of Susan 
the doll, to be more explicit, as the two 
of them sat on a stool—and listened 
breathlessly, her gray eyes wide and 
earnest. It is to be wondered whether 
the heart of the living Shakespeare, un- 
tarnished by generations of praise, did 
not leap responsive to the love of this 
audience. Would not a poet more gladly 
hear his words re-echoed by tin dishes and 
a kitchen stove than by lecture-rooms and 
parlors? 

It was towards the kitchen that Nancy 
bent her steps, returning home from 
school. Ruth was paring apples for tea. 
Mr. Eldridge was reading King Lear. 

There is a cliff whose high and bending head 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep— ae 
Then he broke off suddenly, and laid the 
book aside. Well, that is the right fate 
of poets, too, that they shall make way 
for the child of the house when she 
enters. 

Nancy hung her hat on a nail behind 
the door, and climbed up on the window- 
sill. It was her favorite seat for reflec- 
tion. She sunk her chifi in her hand, and 
gazed thoughtfully at Susan. 

‘“*Why, cousin; why, Rosalind; Cupid, 
have mercy; not a word?” quoted Ruth, 
jestingly. Then she rose, and going to 
the window, retied Nancy’s hair rib- 
bon and both of her shoe strings, and 
smoothed out herapron. ‘Did the girlie 
have a good time?’’ she inquired. 

Nancy looked up and drew a long 
breath. 

‘* Beautiful,” she answered. 

“Well,” continued the elder sister in 
her most matronly tone, ‘father and 
sister Ruth, you know, want to hear 
all about it. Se, supposing you try to 
tell.” 

She went back to the table, and re- 
sumed her apple paring, composing her- 
self to listen to Nancy with a judicial 
air. The ardent face of the young school- 
teacher flashed vividly before her mind. 

It was a simple narrative, childish and 
crude enough. The wisdom of babes and 
sucklings deals not at any rate with 
abstractions. The great doctrine of the 
mountain-knights, as delivered by Nancy, 
invested East Peak and Mount Mercy 
with a glorious, tangible armor, and set 
them charging valiantly against world- 
enemies. The meadows rang with war- 
fare. 

“Only I think,” said Nancy, coming 
suddenly to a pause, a new thought 
striking her, ‘‘I think perhaps Mount 
Mercy’”’—she lowered her voice, and 
spoke slowly—‘‘has found the Holy 
Grail.” 

The story of King Arthur was familiar 
in this kitchen, as were most of the 
dear and noble stories cherished by man- 
kind. David’s teaching had but given 
old thoughts (how old are thoughts at 
seven?) a new turn. 

“Well, I don’t know,” commented 
Ruth. She had been paring apples so 
fast that her fingers could not have been 
counted. ‘It doesn’t seem to me it’s 
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just Mount Mercy who is Sir Galahad.”’ 
She glanced across at her father. 

Mr. Eldridge was sitting in his charac- 
teristic attitude of attention, leaning for- 
ward a little, with his elbows on the arms 
of his chair, and his hands—fine, schol- 
arly hands—clasped before him. There 
was @ curious expression on his face—one 
could hardly have said whether of pleasure 
or of pain, an awakened and at the same 
time a reflective look, interest quick and 
deep. Ruth withdrew her eyes from him. 
She was very careful not to intrude on 
what he chose to hold secret. 

‘*You must bring Mr. Bruce to see us, 
Nancy,” he said at last. ‘‘I should like 
very much to know him.” 

“‘Yes, father,’’ answered Nancy. She 
was dreaming again over Susan’s shoes. 

‘*Ruth,” remarked the young woman 
of the house alone to herself in the pan- 
try, “if you were ever so detestable as 
to be jealous of that young man, I[’d shake 
you.” 


The second scene of the afternoon 
stands in contrast to the first, yet the 
setting is similar. The kitchen of the 
Barlow farmhouse, like that of the Eld- 
ridge cottage, was also a favorite room. 
This was hardly out of affection; out of 
habit, perhaps, or out of commodity. 
The ‘‘men folks’ trooped in through it, 
filling it with confusion, reducing it to 
disorder. Fora kitchen, take it how you 
will, is essentially feminine, and capitu- 
lates distractedly into corners before 
rough masculine invasion. The middle 
shelf in the pantry was “pie shelf,”’ bear- 
ing the spoils of the invaders. Thither 
the heavy boots were directed, morning, 
afternoon and evening. 

‘It’s apple pie, berry-pie, lemon-pie, 
custard-pie,’”’ lamented Mrs. Barlow once, 
in an unusual burst of eloquence. ‘‘Seems 
like as if the whole world was a pie with 
the sky for crust.”’ 

This novel view of the universe has 
something sinister in it, the berries 
themselves being, according to all logical 
inference, the people, and the destiny of 
the whole, like all good pies (surely at 
least a good pie, the universe?), consump- 
tion by a superior power. 

Mrs. Barlow—poor, tired woman !— 
stood by the stove, frying doughnuts. 
Doughnuts were also cosmic with her; 
the constellations of her universe, they 
might be called, her rings of Saturn. 
She was nervous and cross. Two new 
“hired hands’’ for dinner had crowded 
her busy day to the point of disorganiza- 
tion. And her husband, loftily bent on 
‘affairs of importance,’’ had demanded 
supper at five. 

** Well, I can’t help it, Si Barlow,”’ she 
snapped impatiently. ‘‘’T wont be ready, 
that’s all.’’ 

It was not a cheerful atmosphere for 
the small Susan Matilda to enter on her 
return from school. But she manifested 
neither concern norsurprise. Her mother 
glanced up at her entrance and surveyed 
her mechanically, such mechanism of 
mothers fortunately holding good even 
in extremities, then went on with her 
work. Her father did not for some mo- 
ments perceive her through the blue 
smoke. He was standing beside the 
stove, waiting with the ostentatious pa- 
tience of tolerant mankind. His manner 
was irritatingly self-controlled. 

**O, Sue,” he said at length, after the 


child had taken off her hat, and seated 
herself in a corner by the window to em- 
broider a tidy, ‘“‘that you? Well, come 
here.”’ 

Susan rose obediently. She was not 
fond of her father in any spontaneous 
fashion; but spontaneity, except some- 
times in matters of temper, did not rule 
the Barlow household. A father was a 
grave, respected force. 

‘*Tell me about the new school-teacher. 
How does he go? What did he learn you 
today? ”’ 

Education, according to Mr. Barlow’s 
feeling, was stuff to be measured off by 
inches, an eighth of a yard a day. And 
care was to be taken always that the 
merchant did not cheat. 

Susan hesitated. She had received her 
portion, her full yard as it happened: but 
she did not know how to give account 
of it. 

‘*He told us stories,’’ she said at last, 
inadequately enough. 

Mr. Barlow stared. 

‘Stories? ”” 

Susan nodded. 

‘Well, that’s a pretty idee. A school- 
teacher tellin’ stories! And he didn’t learn 
you nothin’?”’ 

“O, yes,” Susan struggled. It is hard 
enough to give vent to one’s knowledge 
even when one is older and really knows. 
‘“*We had ’rithmetic and spellin’ and all 
the other things. But it was stories 
mostly.”’ 

By which she meant, poor Susan, con- 
fused and at a loss, that it was the stories 
that had made the strong impression. 

‘““Well now, see here’’—Mr. Barlow’s 
tone was weighty with importance. He 
foresaw the distinction of dealing with a 
public grievance. He thrust his hands 
deeper in his pockets, and stood up very 
straight—‘‘ you tell me about them stories. 
I'd like to be amused too.”’ 

‘*Supper’s ready,’’ announced Mrs. Bar- 
low shortly. 

‘*Supper’ll have to wait.’’ Mr. Barlow 
was emphatic. Nothing in the world did 
he love so much as a public grievance. 

Whether David would have laughed or 
grown sober, hearing Susan’s account of 
his morning’s talk, would have been an 
interesting point, testing his sense of 
humor. Mr. Barlow, at least, grew sober; 
there was no doubt of that. Nights and 
mountains and tables, what a conglomera- 
tion! Round tables Susan insisted, as an 
important point; so that the natural in- 
ference was that they were marble-topped. 
Nights in abundance, a week or two, 
maybe as much asamonth. And a man 
named Arthur who kept a sword in the 
mill pond. All were working together, 
these heterogeneous articles (right at 
last, poor Susan!), to accomplish some 
happy end, and to resemble East Peak 
was a thing worth — 

‘‘Going unwashed for, I suppose,’ put 
in her father ironically, with a glance at 
his daughter’s hands. ‘‘That’s of course 
the way to begin.” 

Then he biazed forth indignantly. Was 
there ever such stuff and nonsense? Was 
there ever such an imposition? A lazy 
city fellow who didn’t want to work, who 
didn’t know enough anyway probably to 
teach, but who thought he could fool 
country people, could pull the wool over 
theireyes. They would show him a thing 
or two. They would put an end to his 
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stories. Stories indeed! And they paid 
him to teach their children. It was an 
outrage, an insult. 

‘*Silas,”” said Mrs. Barlow—she could 
be artful at times—‘‘I poured out your 
cup o’ tea when I told you supper was 
ready.’’ 

Mr. Barlow sat down. Tonight’s griev- 
ance, once well in hand, can be kept over 
till morning—not so tonight’s cup of tea. 
Two or three half.grown lads tramped in 
and took their places. Susan climbed up 
in her chair. But Mrs. Barlow turned 
again to the stove. 

‘*Folks that cook a good deal,’ she 
sometimes said of herself, ‘‘don’t seem 
to need much to eat. I guess some goes 
in with the smell.’ 


Cousin Martha, in the Carter kitchen, 
was working all alone. It was at the 
pause of the afternoon. There was noth- 
ing more to do; there was nothing yet to 
do. But Cousin Martha worked. The 
house was very quiet. Cousin Joseph and 
Cousin Peggy had driven to the village. 

‘*Now, Martha,” Cousin Peggy had ex- 
horted, ‘“‘don’t touch a thing for supper. 
I’ll be home in time. Go sit in the sit- 
ting-room.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ Cousin Martha had answered. 
But she did not leave the kitchen. What 
were sitting-rooms to her? Peacefully 
she moved about the little realm that 
held her life so securely, giving touches, 
perhaps unnecessary, but surely embellish- 
ing, to kettles or pans or the fire. People 
talk too much nowadays about the ‘“‘cir- 
cumstances of life.”” As if they mattered 
really, those fine, extraneous circum- 
stances. As if every life, possessed from 
God, were not complete in itself, capable 
of being filled to the brim. The quiet 
people of the world have a wisdom be- 
yond that of restless hearts who empty 
themselves faster than they can fill; and 
theirs is a finer triumph whom circum- 
stance fosters not. Cousin Martha was 
content. When she heard the sound of 
music in the front part of the house, she 
set her door ajar. First there came a 


company of measured chords, marching 


one by one, very slow and grave; that 
was a Chopin prelude. Then a series of 
woven notes, rapid, yet strong and sure, 
over and under and in and out, swift tex- 
ture of melody ; that was a fugue of Bach. 
Then a pause, and at last, very gravely, 
a single deep passionate chord, heralding 
the sublimity, both stormy and serene, 
of a Beethoven sonata. Like utterance 
there is none, save Shakespeare’s Lear, 


save Michael Angelo’s Sistine Chapel, . 


save, reverently, God’s winter. Cousin 
Martha, listening, smiled and nodded her 
head. Presently, having no curse upon 
her, in spite of her resemblance to the 
Lady of Shalott, and being at perfect lib- 
erty to look down to Camelot whenever 
she pleased, she stole in through the sit- 
ting-room, 

David, upon the piano stool, sat erect 
and very still. It was characteristic of 
him that, always the more intensely he 
played, the quieter he became. Even his 
face lost its play of expression, and fell 
into serious, fixed lines. It was as if his 
entire life turned inward and concen- 
trated itself that it might give itself 
forth in one effort, the whole of his 
destiny being intrusted for the time to 
his fingers. If Cousin Martha had but 
known it, it was the righteousness of 
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Lincoln that was making the parlor ring. 
Beethoven was the spokesman, but Bee- 
thoven speaks most surely through the 
pulse of a new experience. Early-day, 
latter-day, every-day prophet is he, and 
the lives of a hundred thousand he gath- 
ers up into one. Yesterday the motive 
had been the same, but the music had 
rung differently. Entirely joyful it was 
then, perfectly assured. Now there was 
a steadier cadence of actual work begun. 
The player was less of a poet, it may be, 
but he was more of a man. 

When the music had crashed to its 
giorious conclusion, David turned on the 
piano-stool and found his auditor. 


‘Cousin Martha,” he said, and got up 
at once. 

Providence had chosen kindly in send- 
ing her as his first companion since his 
return from the schoolhouse. 

“‘There are doughnuts in the pantry,’ 
she said, nodding and smiling at him. 
That was her only comment on the 
Beethoven sonata. 

David had planned to finish the after- 
noon alone on the hillside above the 
farm. Instead of that, he sat on the 
edge of the kitchen table, eating dough- 
nuts and tickling the ears of Smutty the 
dog with his foot. Beautiful anti-climax, 
sane and heathful and wise! The moun- 
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tains, if they could have been supposed 
to condescend from their ancient state of 
rapture to consider the ways of human 
dreamers, would have nodded approval. 

‘“‘Keep thyself man, friend David,’ 
they would have counseled. ‘Better 
still, keep thyself boy.” 

Cousin Martha trotted back and forth 
on her endless little trips between pan- 
try and stove, chatting pleasantly. 

As for Smutty, having, like the moun- 
tains, no words at his command, he could 
only sit in silence. But that his, too, was 
a state of rapture was hardly to be doubted 
from the expression on his face. 

{To be continued.) 





This organization, which held its first con- 
vention in New York last May, chose Boston 
for its December convention, and last week 
enjoyed the hospitality of Park Street Church. 
Lucal arrangements were in the hands of a 
eommittee on which were representatives of 
several denominations with Dr. A. H. Piumb 
aschairman. A placard announcing that the 
eonvention was in session with an array of 
scholars and critics, and that the public was 
welcome, stood at the church door during the 


. three days, and casual passers-by, local min- 


isters and laymen, as well as the special con- 
stituency of the league, readily accepted the 
invitation. 

The floor of the house was well filled at all 
the sessions, especially on the three evenings. 
The convention had few accessories such as 
special music, and gave little evidence of 
machinery. It attended strictly to its pro- 
gram, which embraced in the course of the 
three days about twenty addresses. The 
president of the league, Mr. William Phillips 
Hall of New York, was in the chair. Heisa 
large, cheery, alert and capable business 
man, who knows how to keep a convention 
up with its program and at the same time 
follow appreciatively each individual speaker. 
His was certainly one of the most responsive 
faces in the audiences. 

The topic, Biblical Criticism and What Is 
Involved in It, was considered under seven 
sub-topics given in the amended program as 
follows: 


Principles of Scientific Method. 

The Foundations of Knowledge. 

Sanity in Historical and Archelogical In- 
vestigation. 

Principles of Critical Hebrew Scholarship. 

The Authority ofthe Sacred Scriptures. 

The Foundations of the Christian Faith. 

The Hope of Mankind Through Redemption. 


The address of welcome was given by Rev. 
Arthur Little, D.D. Theleague presented its 
position on questions of scholarship through 
such speakers as Profs. L. T. Townsend of 
Boston, G. F. Wright of Oberlin, R. D. Wilson 
of Princeton, J. B. Thomas of Newton, C. M. 
Mead, formerly of Hartford, Rev. M. G. Kyle, 
an Egyptologist, of Philadelphia, and Rabbi 
Schechter of New York. Written communi- 
cations from Professors Sayce of Oxford and 
Hilprecht of Philadelphia were also pre- 
sented. In addition pastors of repute, Rev. 
B. D. Hahn of Springfield, Rev. J. R. Thurston 
of Whitinsville, Rev. Hector Hall of Troy, 
N. Y., Rev. J. D. Barrell of New York, Rev. 
P. 8. Henson of Boston, two editors, Rev. L. D. 
Watson of Buffalo and Prof. A. R. Wells of 
the Christian Endeavor World, and a veteran 
missionary, Rev. William Ashmore, brought 
their own spesial messages. With a good 
deal that was said, almost any Christian would 
have been in hearty accord and the more ex- 
treme and controversial utterances of certain 
speakers did not lack for vigorous applause. 
We append herewith as many extracts from 
the addresses as our space permits. 


American Bible League 


Archaeology Supports the Bible 
(Rev. M, G. Kyle, D. D., Philadelphia) 


Archeological data as evidence in Biblical 
criticism may be explicit, i. e., of the same 
person, thing or event, and its use is either 
to corroborate or dispute the Biblical account. 
Instances of corroboration have been very 
many, as when the account of Israel’s Kings 
tells of the conflict with Moab, and the Mo- 
abite stone narrates in detail the same events; 
as when Moses records the seven years’ famine 
in the days of Joseph and Baba, one of the 
nobles of Se-Kenen-Ka-Taa, a petty king of 
upper Egypt tells of a famine of ‘‘ many years’ 
duration ” in the time of Apophis, the Pha- 
raoh of Joseph; as, perhaps, when Exodus 
tells of Moses the Prince, and Rameses II. 
mentions ‘‘ Pa-Ra- Moses, the child of the Lady 
and Priestess of the Sun-god Ka”; as when 
Moses tells of the building of Pithom and the 
making of bricks without straw, and Naville 
digs up those old st»re chambers and finds 
the lower courses of bricks well filled with 
straw, the middle courses with reeds and rub- 
bish and the upper courses without either; 
or, a8 when Jeremiah describes that dramatic 
scene in the pavement before the place at 
Tahpanhes, and Petrie uncovered the same 
pavement at the palace door. 

Of instances where archeological data dis- 
pute the Biblical record I know not one. 
There have been many announced from time 
to time that have received some hasty cre- 
dence, but when all the evidence has been 
collected the conclusions have invariably been 
found to be ill founded. Some cases are still 
under discussion, as Daniel’s account of the 
taking of Babylon, but there is not a single 
instance where it has been finally established 
to a general acceptance that archsological 
evidence has disputed the Biblical account. 


The Teaching of Christ Concerning 
Scripture 
(Rew. D. J. Burrell, D. D.) 


If Jesus had said, ‘‘The Bible contains 
truth,’”’ he would have said what everybody 
knows and concedes and does not particu- 
larly care for. In point of fact it would not 
have been werth saying at all. It is true the 
Bible *‘ contains”? some of the most doctrinal 
and ethical wisdom; but what of it? That 
fact does not differentiate the Bible from other 
books. It makes the superiority of the Bible 
a matter not of quality but of mere more or 
less. Some of the most glowing and enthu- 
siastic tributes to the excellence of certain 
portions of Scripture have fallen from the 
lips ef atheists and infidels. It means noth- 
ing, then, to say that the Bible “‘ contains” 
truth. The question is whether it contains 
it in paying quantities or not. 

To say that a book which is partly false can 
be relied upon as an *‘infallible rule of faith 
and practice” looks to common people, who 
are as yet unfamiliar with the technique of 
Biblical criticism, like a reprehensible use 
of the English tongue. If it be replied that 
the purpose of the Scriptures is simply to 


save a man from hell-fire and not to instruct 
him in science and chronology, we respect- 
fully challenge the right of any man to limit 
the ends and uses of revelation in that way. 
If it be said that the alleged errors of Scrip- 
ture are in non-essentials alone, we humbly 
challenge the right of any one to draw a line 
in Scripture between the things which are im- 
portant enough to be true and those which are 
trivial enough to be false or true as the case 
may be. If a passer-by were to enter an 
apothecary’s shop and thus insist on marking 
off the essentials from the non-essentials 
among the materia medica he would be ousted 
for his pains. But the disparity between God 
and our wisest philosopher is so much greater 
than that which separates the apothecary 
from his presumptuous visitor that our imag- 
ination breaks down in its endeavor to sur- 
mise what the divine opinion of such ‘‘ad- 
vanced scholarship ”’ must be. 

Is it not extraordinary that the wonderful 
Teacher never uttered a word or syllable to 
indicate that he supposed the Book was other 
than true from beginning to end? How shall 
we account for this? We are in a dilemma, 
facing a threefold alternative. First: There 
are no such errors in Scriptures. Second: 
The errors are there, but Christ was not 
aware of them. Third: He was aware of 
these errors but did not choose to tell. 


The Function of Christian Criticism 
(Prof. C. M. Mead) 


The general authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment must be assumed as impregnable. It 
must be regarded as our most original and 
trustworthy source of information concerning 
Christ and his gospel. It must be maintained 
as the standard of faith, else we have no 
standard. Christian criticism consequently 
can never result in a general discrediting of 
the Christian Scriptures. It has already done 
very much by way of vindicating their general 
authenticity against the assaults of skeptics. 
Its function is to interpret their meaning, to 
distinguish in them between the fundamental 
and the incidental, between the permanent 
and the transient and to expose erroneous 
conceptions concerning them, whether Chris- 
tian or non-Christian. 

The authority of the Bible does not depend 
on proving its infallibility. Trying to prove 
its absolute inerrancy is nearly as barmful as 
trying to prove its general fallibilty. What 
is to be insisted on is the supreme authority 
of Christ. The Scriptures are to be studied 
in order the better to learn what he is and 
he requires of us. 


Difficulties Raised by the Destructive 
Critics 
(Rev. J. R. Thurston, D. D.) 


There is no question that the “‘ traditional 
views” is what comes to the average reader 
of the Book. It is the Bible’s view of itself-as 
to its origin and authority as it lies on the sur- 
face of the Word. There is no question that 
scholars as well have held it until within a 
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few score years. Now we claim that the 
assumption that God has given a revelation 
to acquaint men with himself and to show 
them the way of salvation from sin in such 
form that they should be unable to recognize 
it as his Word, and to accept its authority, 
in the use of the average reason, and that 
they mu-t wait for 2,000 years, until specially 
trained scholars and experts could bring to 
them the true view of his Word, is a most un- 
warrantedone. We must believe that he 
would -peak to his children so that the aver- 
age man could understand him and know that 
he had spoken. It cannot be that only the 
very few could understand his Word and they 
tell the great majority what they sh /uld believe. 
We draw back from this assumption as pre- 
senting a most serious difficulty to the accept- 
ance of the views of the higher critics. 


Collapse of Evolution 
(Prof. L. T. Townsend) 


All discoveries during the last twenty-five 
or more years in these different fields of inves- 
tigation and learning, those of geology, his- 
tory, archeology, anatomy, philology, ethics 
and religion, have demonstrated the fact that 
the first beings on earth who wore the human 
form were not brutes, nor even barbarians, as 
evolutionists tell us, but, on the other hand, 
had bodies just as perfect and brains and in- 
tellect just as capable of working and language 
just as complete in expressing thought as those 
of any pevple now living. Hereis not guess- 
work, but conclusions based upon established 
facts, and reached by approved scientific 
methods. 

It is questionable if any theory in the his- 
tory of science has been any more completely 
and tragically used up by provoking uureason- 
able facts than the theory of evolution, theis- 
tic, as well as atheistic. 


Scientific Criticism Falsely So-called 
(Prof. George F. Wright) 


Iam an evolutionist, but lam notafool. I 
can believe in the evolution of the svlar sys- 
tem and of the species of plants and animals, 
and still believe in the freedom of the human 
will and the profound med fications which that 
makes in the doctrine of evolution as applied 
to the human race. 

We hear much said, in these days, about 
the importance of being loyal to the truth; 
the members of this league yield to none in 
such professions of loyalty. We are here to 
pro'est, not against science, but against science 
falsely so called. We are here to protest 
against having the innocent Christian public 
imposed upon by the over-confident and vo- 
ciferous utterances of would be leaders, who 
are themselves involved in serious and harm- 
ful errors of judgment. We insist that we are 
bound not to take the spirits at their word, 
but to try the spirits and see if they be srom 
God, and if not, to reject them and hold fast 
to the guidance of those who are. 


The World’s Evangelization 
(William Phillips Hall) 


There seems to be better reason than ever 
for a belief in the certainty of the coming of 
the mighiiest spiritual revival of the ages in 
the near future. But. alas! upon the very 
threshold of such an evangelistic advance as 
the world has never before witnessed, there 
stands the grim specter of a hell-born destruc- 
tive criticism of God’s Word, seemingly deter- 
mined to defeat, if possible, the counsels of 
the Lord \lmighty and the plans of the Most 
High for the salvation of men. 

‘To seme our putting of the case may seem 
too strong, but a so-called scientific method of 
destructive criticism that discredits the integ- 
rity, inspiration, authority and historical 
accuracy of Guod’s Word; that eliminates the 
personality of the Maker of us all; that de- 
thrones the Son of Gud from his high place 
of eo equality with the Father; that pro- 
nounces the evangelism of Christ and of 
Pentecost a dead thing; and that with sweep 
of pen and word of mouth blvts out the 
supernatural from God’s Word, is not of God, 





but of the evil one. It is our solemn convic- 
tion, in which we believe we have the mind of 
Christ, that those who follow such teachings 
and teach the same deny the Lord, who 
bought them, and array themselves con- 
sciously or unconsciously with those whose 
wicked unbelief unnerves the arm of Chris- 
tian enterprise and strikes dumb the tongue 
of Christian testimony. 

This so-called destructive scientific method, 
that enthrones poor haman reason and an 
evolutionary philosophy in the place of divine 
authority, cannot but create a miserable min- 
istry that in great measure either does not 
really know what it believes concerning the 
Word of G «1, or that does not believe what it 
knows concerning the same; a ministry that 
iseworse than useless in the great work of the 
world’s evangelization, and that isa stumbling- 
block in the way of the onward march of the 
kingdom of God. 


At a time when there is growing ignorance 
of the Bible, the league does not stand for 
controversy, or rather it stands for contro- 
vers) only incidentally. It is for a better, a 
rational, a scientific study of the Bible that it 
stands.— Daniel S. Gregory, Secretary of the 
League. 


If history should repeat itself, and it has 
that appearance now, we have begun the liter- 
ary and theological war +f the twentieth cen- 
tury. I have no doubt as to the final issue, 
but how many souls will be ruined in the con- 
flict? In my judgment the hope of evangel- 
ical Christianity is largely bound up in the 
American Bible League—Rev. L. D. Wat- 
son, D. D. 





Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BACKUS, JABEZ, Westport, Ct., accepts call to 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., a furmer parish. 

BATEMAN, Mrs., to Chassell and Jacobsville, Mich. 
Accepts. 

COLBURN, HARVEY C., Marysville, 0., to May- 
flower Ch., Columbus. 

DAVIES, JOHN L., West Ch., Akron, O., to South 
Ch., Columbus. 

Davis, G. W., Hastings, Mich., to Galesburg. Ac- 
cepts. 

HAROLD, J. VALDEMAN, S. Manchester, Ct., to 
Norwich and New London. 

HENSHAW, THOS. D., Parkman, O., to Windham. 
Accepts, to begin Jan. 1. 

Hock, A. 8., Gettysburg, S. D., to Parkersburg, Io. 

HotTze, WM. H., Bangor, Me., to Independence, 
Io. Accepts, and 1s at work. 

LOwE, ©. MARSHALL, Genoa, Neb., accepts call 
to Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, Kan. 

MooRkK, ADNA W., Reiabeck, Io., to Second Ch., 
Colorado Springs, Col. Accepts. 

PRESTON, Hart L., Knoxville, Io., to Newman 
Grove, Neb. ; 

SHELLAND, J. C., Minneapolis, Minn., to Morris. 
Acvepts. ° 

STEVENS, THOs. E., Central Park Ch, Chicago, 
Ill., to Presbyterian chs. at Franklin Grove and 
Ashton. 

STorM, JuLivs E., Lincoln, Neb., to DeWitt for 
six months. Accepts. 
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VAUGHAN, LEwis B., Forman, N. D., to Salem, 
Mich. Accepts. 

VINCENT, CLARENCE A., Galesburg, Ill., to New 
England Ch., Chicago. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ATKINSON, GEo. E., 4. Campbell, Cal., Nov. 22. 
Sermon, Rev. W. 8S. Patchell; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C W. Merrill, C. C. Kirtland, Wm. Wind- 
sor and Dr. J. K. McLean. 

EKINS, GROVE F., o. and i. Second Ch., Millbury, 
Mass., Dec. 6. Sermon, Dr. F. K. Sanders; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. R. Thurston, G. P. East- 
man, J. S. Ives, H. N. Hoyt and G. A. Putnam. 

LAVENDER, JAS. M., o. Granton, Wis., Nov. 29. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. S. W. Pollard, J. G. Smith, 
Abraham Bell, G. W. Longnecker, J. D. White- 
law, O. L Robinson and H_ W. Carter. 

Mupik, HOWARD, i. Second Parish Ch., Portland, 
Me., Dec. 8. Sermon, Dr. S. H. Woodrow; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Harrison, J. C. Greg- 
ory, J. V. Clancy, P. F. Marston, R. T. Hack, 
Bowley Greene and Dr. J. W. Magruder. 


‘Ross Wo., 4. High St. Ch., Portland, Me., Dec. 7. 


Address, Mr. Wm. R. Moody; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Howard Mudie, J. V. Clancy, Bowley 
Greene, Raymond Calkins and Drs. Smith Baker 
and W. H. Fenn. A letter from G. Campbell 
Morgan was also read. 


Resignations 


BACKUS, JABEZ, Westport, Ct., after 16 years’ 
service. 

Moore, ADNA W., Reinbeck, Io. 

PERKINS, Mrs. ELIZA B., Clarks, Neb., after five 


years’ service. 
; Dismissions 


MARSHALL, CHAS. P., Riverside Ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., Nov. 30. 


Licensed to Preach 


CopELLA, PASQUALE, by, Naugatuck Valley Asso- 


ciation, Dec. 6.4 


Stated Supplies 
SPEERS, Wo. J., recently of Oakland, Cal., at Etna, 
until a pastor is secured. 


Personals 


Davis, W. H., Eliot Ch., Newton, started last week 
for Southern California, where he expects to 
spend the winter regaining strength. Rev. F. 8. 
Hatch will serve as acting pastor during the ab- 
sence of Dr. Davis. 

PIERCE, ALBERT F., was presented with $200 at 
a@ reception recently tendered him by South Ch., 
Brockton, Mass, 

ROLLINS, WALTER H., Wilmington, Mass., has re- 
ceived an increase of $200 in salary. 

SHURTLEFF, ERNEST W., who has recently left 
First Ch., Minneapolis, Minn, for the pastorate 
of the American Ch., Frankfort, Germany, re- 
ceived the D. D. from Ripon College on Dee. 1. 


November Receipts of the A. M. A. 








1903 1904 

Donations, $19,217.43 $11,264.85 
¥+ tate , 10,96":.02 13 277.56 
Tuition, 6,108 07 6,670.54 
Total, 26,385.52 $31,212.95 
2 mos. 1903 2 mos. 1904 

Donations, $21.111.23 $18,663 95 
«tates, 14,275.56 15.109.29 
Tuition, 7.120.82 8,898.32 
Total, $42,507.61 $4 -,671.56. 


A decrease in donations of $2.447.28, and an in- 
crease in estat-s of $833 78, and an increase in 
tuition of $1,777 50. making a net increase for the 
two months ending Nov. 30 of $163.95. 
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Churches Organized and Recognized 


WATERBURY, Cr., ITALIAN CH., rec. 6 Dec., 75 


members. ' 
Material Gain 


BALDWINVILLE, MAss., Rev. Richard Peters. 
$600 bell secured, free of debt. Recent enjoy- 
able features under auspices of Ladies’ Club 
have been an excellent lecture by Dr. Willard 
Scott and recital of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 
by Henry Lawrence Southwick, dean of Emerson 
College. 

DARIEN, CT., Rev. H. 8. Brown. Church edifice 
and parsonage repaired and painted. Cost, $350. 

LITCHFIELD, MICH., Rev. C. E. Taggart. Interior 
beautifully frescoed and redecorated at cost of 
$280. Itis now one of the most attractive village 
churches in the state. Within the past twenty 
months the church has expended $900 in repairs 
and improvements. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., Free, Rev. J. H. Yeoman, dur- 
ing the building of its new edifice on the East 
Side, worships in a hall in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Rev. W. T. Patchell. Just com- 
pleti: g $5,000 enlargement to the house of wor- 
ship. Pastor’s salary raised $500. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


BURLINGTON, Io., Rev. R. L. Marsh proposes for 
three months to preach only expository sermons. 
Mornings he will deal with narratives of indi- 
vidual experiences given in the gospels, and 
evenings with New Testament conversions. 


Clubs 


HIGHLAND, at Cummington, Mass., Dec. 6, cele- 
brated its first anniversary. This first organiza- 
tion of its class in a rural section has preved a 
success, having now 87 memvers. Sixteen new 
members from five towns were elected Addresses 
on Religious Education, Dr. W. G. Ballantine, and 
Are We Protestants, Prof. H. G. Smith. 


Debts Raised 


LOWELL, MAss., Pawtucket, Rev. E. R. Smith. 
Cash and pledges amounting to $632 taken Dec. 4, 
to meet indebtedness of $600. Unavimity and 
enthusiasm prevailed. 

LYNN, MAss., North, Rev. A. J. Covell. Mortgage 
of $10,860 on church property was burned Dec. 4, 
Official representatives from. each department 
parti-ipating. This frees the church of debt for 
first time in its history. 





Two New Pastors in Portland, 
Me. 


“ Portland is being captured by the British!” 
Such is the startling word being passed round 
through ecclesiastical cireles in a small «ity where 
there are now seven ministers born under the Brit- 
ish flag. Two of these had their installations last 
week over two of the most historic Congregational 
parishes in Maine. But England has given the 
United States so many fine things in the past that 
perhaps her new contribution to the life of Portland 
will be regarded by that city in the light of a prize 
rather tlian a capitulation. The two churches are 
High Street and Second Parish, and their new 
pastors are Rev. William Ross and Rev. Howard 
Mudie. 

High Street Church had some difficulty in handling 
the machinery of an installing council, but its per- 
plexity was to its credit rather than otherwise; for, 
really, it had had so little experience in dismissing 
and calling pastors that it did not know how to act 
according to the book. This parish is the one over 
which Dr. William H. Fenn ministered so richly for 
thirty-eight years—a period that allows all tradi- 
tions of council procedure to die out of memory. 
The council enjoyed immensely the quandary in 
which the parish found itself, and was inclined to 
recommend that all churches become ignoraat of 
ecclesiastical red-tape by the same rare and 
blessed method. 

Mr. Ross’s life-story was unique, and he told it 
informally to the council. Born at sea, he was des- 
tined for service in His Majesty’s navy, was con- 
verted in the Moody and Sankey revival in the early 
seventies, studied at Clifton University, adding a 
course of medical training, entered missionary 
service on the Congo River, was forced by failing 
health to return north, and served Baptist churches 
at Newport, Eng., and elsewhere. A few years ago 
his friend, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, invited him 
to visit Northfield, Mass. He did so, and became 
enamoured of our land, determining to settle here 
in case an opportunity opened. His name was rec- 
ommended to High Street Church by Mr. Morgan. 
He was the first, only and accepted candidate, and 
in his few months of service has won the loyal love 
of a loyal parish. 

Mr. Ross is thoroughly and vigorously evangel- 
istic in his temper and conservative in his theology. 





He stands squarely on the platform of the old gos- 
pel, meaning by that “what we all meant before 
the modern trickery in preaching came into vogue.” 
The old story of the sacrifice of Christ, the second 
person of the Godhead on the cross is the only 
converting power that will touch human souls lost 
in original sin. Mr. Ross intends to preach the 
simple gospel message, and has faith that such 
preaching is the kind the world will listen to. Not 
often is it one’s privilege in these days to hear so 
frank and straightforward a confession of the so- 
called traditional faith as Mr. Ross gave his church, 
and the absolute understanding resulting between 
himself and his people will add much to the ef- 
fectiveness of his work. 

The council contributed a precedent, perhaps to 
ecclesiastical practice; for Dr. Smith Baker as 
moderator ruled that “it was none of a council’s 
business to question as to the salary agreed upon 
by the inviting church and the candidate,” and 
upon protest from the floor the moderator’s posi- 
tion was sustained by a large majority. 

Second Parish is also happy with a new-found pas- 
tor. Howard Mudie does not deny that he is wearing 
the famous Mudie name, for his uncle founded the 
Mudie Library. Born in Manchester, he entered 
upon a business career, but soon obeyed a roving 
impulse that has sent him well-nigh around the 
world. He came to our country and werked for a 
while in Boston, next found himself on a California 
cattle ranch, thence emigrated to Hawaii, New 
Zealand and Australia, making quite a book of 
adventures. Back in California a few years later 
he was surveying among the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains when a Welsh preacher took an interest in 
him, and ultimately guided his steps to our Pa-ific 
Seminary. Thence Mr. Mudie went to serve 
churches West and East, coming to Portland from 
Springfield, Mass., where he has been assistant for 
two years to Dr Goodspeed in First Church. 

Mr. Mudie, like Mr. Ross, espouses the conserva- 
tive theology, calling himself “aa evangelical with 
his eyesopen”’ His statement to the council was 
Scriptural and cogent, and impressed by its fervor 
and sincerity. A church with large opportunities 
for reaching the masses of Portland has in its new 
pastor a leader, trained in another New England 
city, acquainted therefore with the New England 
city problem and able to attack it with wisdom and 
energy. 

Both installation services varied considerably 
from the usual programs at such times. A greeting 
from the young people of the city, a welcome from 
the retiring pastor with a response by the incoming 
pastor, the reading of a congratulatory letter from 
Campbell Morgan and an address by a son of 
Dwight Moody were features of Mr. Ross's installa- 
tion. The program at the Second Parish Church 
retained the sermon but included addresses ov 
themes connected with the ministry and the church, 
and words of welcome from the Baptist and Metho 
dist ministers. Both programs, as usual, were too 
long. : H. A. J. 





Telegraph wires throughout the world are 
carrying a million messages every day, and 
more than half of them are in the English 
language and are sent in Great Britain and 
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the United States. In speech and deed Sax 
ons lead the world. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 19, 
1°30 a. M Address, Dr. C. H. Patton, home sec.e- 
tary of the American Board. 

WomMAn’s BOARD OF MISs10N8, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 a. M. 7 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Prareh. every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 

cElveen. 








Deaths 


The ci Sor notices of deaths s twenty-five cents. Each 
ad litional bpp thn a pm tv hey The 
m mey should be sent with the notice. 








HEWETT-—In Netherby, Cornell Heights. Ithaca, 
N Y., Dec. 7, Gladys M. Hewett, only child of Prof. 
W. T avd Mrs. Katherine Mary (Locke) Hewett of 

Cornell University, aged 14 yrs. 


LEACH—In Orange, Mass., Dec. 5, Sarah B., widow of 
Deacon t. Leach, fo merly of Wendell, Mass., aged 
91 yrs., 11 m», 6 dys. 


TUNNELL-—In Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 29, Rev. Robert 
M. Tunnell, aged 74 yrs For aout thirt -five years 
Mr. Tunnell served various churches in Kansas, 
preaching at Waaunsee, Independence Wyandotte 
and twice at Manhattan, Kan. He was always ipter- 
este! in public matters. and served for six years on 
the school board in Manhattan. 


WALLAC#-In Manchester. N. H., Elizabeth H. A., 
wilow of Cyrus W. Wallace, the founder of the Con- 
gregational church in Manchester. 


No Appetite 
Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best thing 
you can do is to take the 
great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


Perhaps You Think 


THIS IS A 
QUEER PLACE to advertise BIBS, but you just send 
us your address a postal card will 
do) and we will mail you the Prettiest Box of BIBS 
you ever saw. A Good Christmas Present. If 
you like them after you have looked them over you may 
pay us 50 cents. Address 


DUREE MFG. CO., ROCK STREET, FALL RIVER, MASS, 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


_Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 























FOR A 


We have taken our Old Mission Lounging Chair and added to 
it a Sliding Foot-rest, making it realize the highest visions of 
leather-covered luxury. It is the nearest approach to a full- 
length reclining chair, and at about half the cost. 


The frame is of massive weathered oak, fas- 


tened appropriately with mortise 


The great cushions are of Spanish leather laced 


with raw hide; they are heavily 


with the best curled hair, and are exceedingly 
With the foot-rest extended, the 


comfortable. 





SIESTA 






and tenon. 


upholstered 


chair becomes a genuine couch. The arms are about 8 inches wide and 
very low to the seat, while the back is high and has a most de- 


lightful incline. 


We have decided to place a few of these Lounging Chairs with foot-rest in our 
Christmas stock at a price of $25. Don’t uelay an hour if you want to secure one. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Illinois—Home Missions and Evangelism 


Editor: Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., Chicago 


17 December 1904 


[Rev. L. O. Baird of Ottawa, president of the Illinois Home Missionary Society, is as earnest and successful in directing 


its work as he has been in managing the affairs of his own parish. 


Ottawa, one of the largest and most prosperous churches 


in the state, is willing that its pastor should give a part of his time to aid the weaker churches. His descrtption of the Spring 
Valley field, the result of personal visits, suggests what ought to be done and might. be done. Dr. Theodore Crowl has 
been settled at Sterling several years and is one of the most faithful pastors in the state. To the work he describes he gave 
his undirided strength, and to a large degree it was the outcome of his plans and efforts. The additions to his church and 
to others in the city are only a small part of the work accomplished. The sentiment of the place has been changed and the 
outlook is more promising than ever. Dr. A. M. Brodie, formerly pastor at Hinsdale, has been superintendent of home missions 
in Illinois a little more than a year. In that time he has shown eminent fitness for his place. It is interesting to have a pic- 
ture of the situation from his point of view. The broadside, it will be observed, is largely in the interest of home missions, and 
well it may be, for probably no state in the Union is more in need of home missionary effort than I'linois.—Eprror. } 





Foreign Missions in Illinois 

The small boy who said the equator was “a menag- 
erle lion circling the earth” unconsciously defined 
the present day missionary situation. The @is- 
tinction between home and foreign missions is an 
imaginary line, but many seem to mistake the whole 
work for a menagerie lion. Missions are still a 
show business to many Christians. The missionary 
tion when he comes out of the jungles of India or 
some other heathenish place is shown off in the 
churches. The peuple applaud the heroic, shudder 
at the dangerous and then feed the animal with— 
peanuts. What is needed is to have peanut wis- 
dom give place to sterling (silver) common sense. 


A TYPICAL FIELD 


The Spring Valley district in Illinois has, for in- 
stance, 14,000 people in an area about six miles 
square. The lion in-the way is not imaginary but 
real. Peanut wisdem means anarchistic pestilence. 
There are six district settlements, from 700 to 9,000 
people in each. The miners are Italian, Polish, 
Lithuanian, Scotch, English, Welsb, American, 
white and black. The children are bright-eyed, 
the parents hard working, the population promising 
in many ways. 


THE CONTENDING FORCES 


But the forces are unequal. The willing spirit is 
left unprotected while the weak flesh is tempted 
on every hand. Look at the contending armies! 
Ninety saloons, theaters and a pestiferous Summer 
Garden Park represent the artillery of hell which 
is trained day and night upon these home-born 
and foreign peoples within our gates. The bois- 
terous booming of the cannonade upon every sanc- 
tity of home and person is heard into the small 
hours of the morning. Driving through the summer 
woods merry-makers are seen. The urchin by the 
roadside is asked, “Is this a picnic?” ‘“ Nope,” 
comes the quick reply; “it’s free beer.” Thus the 
re-enforcements come, “Gog and Magog for the 
fray.” 

Across the gap are marshaled the hosts of the 
Lord. Thousands of throats in pew and Bible 
school are shouting, “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
A whole nation, bursting with patriotism, swells 
with emotion as it siags: 


My native country, thee— 
Land of the noble, free— 
Thy name I love. 


The tramp of horses is heard, the wheeling into 
place of the batteries of salvation. Zion, “terrible 
as an army with banners,” moves forward. When 
lo! the dawn breaks and all that can be found are 
four little churches and a Sunday school. All but 
one are illy equipped and none are sufficiently 
manned. This little segment of an army is the 
mobilized strength of American Protestantism upon 
this battle line of 14,000. Ninety saloon keepers, 
with their well-paid quota of bar tenders, keepers 
of dives and other places of low resort, face at 
present two ministers of the gospel, with devoted 
little bands of self-sacrificing members such as 
Leonidas of old would have been proud to own. 


A MORTAL COMBAT 


They must have re-enforcements. It is not fair to 
expect the local church, self-supporting though it 
may be, to face these hosts of intrenched wicked- 
ness alone. Outside brewing companies backed by 
millions of dollars put up brilliant breastworks, 
varied and seductive. Re-enforcements come in 
week after week—new music, violin, harp, singers 
characterless and abandoned! One such concern 
is building a brick block of three separate saloons 


near a new shaft, where the same drink will be 
served by different methods to various nationalities 
and tastes. Outside Christianity worth its millions 
must put up its breastworks varied and attractive— 
the visting nurse, the Bible kindergartner, the 
trained deaconess, the Y. M. C. A. physical director, 
the boys’ club expert, the clean bed and the tem- 
perance lunch. The soldiers of Satan become all 
things to all men, whereby they may damn the 
most. The soldiers of Christ must rally to the 
standard of the great apostolic hero, becoming all 
things to all men, to all boys and little children, 
whereby they may save more. 

These conditions are crying to the churches of the 
living God: “ Awake! away with mite boxes and 
penny collections! Your legacies, your living gifts, 
your money or your life!’’ The church must spend 
its money, or it will lose its life either by decay 
from within or by defeat from without. In order to 
keep our self-respect we must either stop singing 
soldier songs or send re-enforcements. 


AN OPEN DOOR FOR CONGBEGATIONALISM 


The mission of Congregationalism for these min- 
ing centers seems to be m rked. The miners like 
our polity. They say it ts like the government of 
their unions. Many foreigners are ready for our 
Protestantism. An English miner said that when 
he found himself with a new Italian helper, he was 
often asked, ‘“‘Catholic—eh?” ‘‘No? Protestant 
then?” “ Yes—you then Garibaldi man?” ‘“ Ah— 
very good.”’ A physician of the district said, “ If 
your deaconess is a trained nurse, her opportuni- 
ties are limitless.” 

The foreign missionary compound, with its varied 
ministries, may well be copied in certain phases of 
our home work. Who knows but the Lord has an 
Italian Hannah among the mothers in the cabins 
who would give a little Samuel to the temple service 
for her own people, were she only found out? 
Among the Poles may be discovered some future 
John Huss, who shall go out and reach his own 
people as the Ameriean minister never can do. 
Illinois must take lessons of the many-sided foreign 
work to solve its problem. The man who wants to 
do both a Christian and patrivtic act may hold up 
the hands of each ministerial Moses on these stra- 
tegic battlefields by placing by his side an Aaron 
and a Hur. Supt. A. M. Brodie, 153 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, will be glad to correspond with 
those who want thus to go to the front by proxy. 

L. O. B. 


After the Revival 


We have had a genuine spiritual awakening in 
Sterling. There is no doubt about that. The great 
question which we now face is, Shall we stay 
awake and be obedient to the heavenly vision or 
fall to sleeping again? 

About nine moaths ago, eleven churches here 
united in a campaign of evangelism for five weeks. 
It was a campaign of preaching, prayer and per- 
sonal work. There were many conversions and re- 
conversions as remarkable as any recorded in the 
Bible. At Easter 159 members were added to the 
First Congregational Church, 142 on confession, 
102 by baptism. Later additions have increased 
the number received to 178. But I find that our 
ministers and churches are more interested to 
know the state of the church spiritually months 
after the evangelistic campaign than to hear of 
the immediate visible results. 

At present the outlook is fullof hope. This hope- 
fulness, however, seems inseparably joined with 
the supremacy of certain ideals in the church. If 
these shall hold the mastery, there will be great 
joy. 


THE ASSEMBLING OF THE SAINTS 


First, coming together all with one accord in one 
place. Thisis our ideal particularly for the people’s 
meeting on Thursday evening. It was set forth 
in Dr. McKenzie’s sermon at the National Council: 
“For a church of 500 resident members 450 of 
them at the prayer meeting, the other fifty praying 
at home.” We are yet so far below the ideal in 
our actual exper ence as a church, that I am almost 
ashamed to tell of it, but for the last nine months 
we have had a regular attendance of from 150 to 
200, and the prayer meeting has been a center of 
spiritual hfe and power. 


THE IDEAL OF FELLOWSHIP 


Second, vital, loving, manifested Christian fellow- 
ship beginn ng in our own congregation and ex- 
tending outward. We are getting a little nearer to 
the answer to Christ’s prayer, ‘that they all may 
be perfected into one.” We are saying and doing 
more, just now, toward consolidation of the congre- 
gation into one body in Jesus Christ, than for the 
consolidation of various denominations into one. 
Social problems are less perplexing. The class and 
caste spirit is discredited. Our best men are saying 
that the brotherhood in the church is better and 
more helpful than outside fraternities. 


THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 


This is closely related to the foregoing. Let me 
give an instance of expression of the spirit of 
service. A few weeks ago thirty of our men, most 
of them members of the men’s Bible class, with 
their leader, drove on a Sunday afternoon to a 
small church in a town fifteen miles away, and held 
afternoon and evening meetings. I do not remem- 
ber that I ever attended meetings where the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit were more 
manifest. The men seemed to speak as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. Whatever may be the out 
come of that visit to Lyndon, the men who went 
from Sterling returned with joy in their hearts, 
having learned anew the lesson that it is mere 
blessed to give than to receive. Several like visits 
have been made recently by our men, and others 
are in prospect in response to invitations received. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The pastor is cordially supported by the repre- 
sentative leaders of the church in the claim of 
precedence for the regular and necessary appoint- 
ments of the church of Jesus Christ over all the 
ordinary, sometimes extraordinary, and always nu- 
merous appointments, of “society,” clubs, lodges, 
plays, picnics, shows, and the like. It is this Right 
of Way for the spiritual life and the kingdom of 
God that makes it possible for the congregation to 
re-establish a prayer meeting somewhat after the 
pattern of that at Jerusalem. 

We are not permitting whatever comes along 
with brass band or banner of silk or gold, or torch- 
light or fiddle, to take the right of way and side- 
track without protest the appointments of the 
church. These ideals toward which we are work- 
bg are not exalted above others equally essential; 
they do, however, I think, supply what has been 
lacking in most of our modern churches. T. 0. 


The Missionary Need and Oppor- 
tunity 
Not since Ptre Marquette, standing on the banks 
of the Illinois River surrounded by Indian chiefs, 


warriors and a multitude of red men, dedicated the 
land of the Illinois tothe Lord Jesus Christ has there 


Continued on page 934. 
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Illinois 
(Continued from page 932.) 


been such need of heroic, self-sacrificing mission- 
ary effort as now. Like other states, we have va- 
ried problems attended by peculiar difficulties. 


THE SITUATION 


Our territory rich and immense, 385 miles in 
length by 218 in breadth, presents every variety 
of missionary field. Our population has passed 
the 5,000,000 mark and is steadily increasing at 
the rate of about 2,000 a week. The people are of 
more than a score of nationalities, of many reli- 
gions and no religion. Many of these fellow-citi- 
zens, actual and to be, from over seas, have 
brought with them customs and practices, bad and 
good, to be shunned and to be emulated. 

IN COUNTRY AND CITY 

We have decadent country churches, once aglow 
with religious fervor and activity, noted for their 
gifts of money and of men. The appeal for aid 
from these decimated churches is piteous; but 
more tryiog still is the task of finding men of abil- 
ity, willing for the small salary offered to go to 
these fields having no future, where no record can 
be made save that of faithfulness in caring for the 
things that remain. Does the situation call for a 
new order of Christian workers, for larger gifts on 
the part of able churches—or for both? 

We have masses in our eities practically unevan- 
gelized. In one city are more than 20,000 of one 
people with no spiritual leader or adviser, Protes- 
tant or Catholic. 

IN THE MINES 


We bave mining camps by the score, large and 
small. Our coal mining industries employ nearly 
50,000 workmen, who get good wages and have 
quite regular work. These miners with their fam- 
ilies number a quarter of a million, and have come 
from the four quarters of the globe. The supply 
of coal, like the missionary work, seems boundless. 
Some mines employ all black, others all white men. 
Some employ only English-speaking workm:n; 
some have all, or nearly all, of this or that nation- 
ality, hoping thereby to avert strikes and secure 
harmony among their working men. This has not 
resulted. One firm is now making the experiment 
of employing about an equal number of each na- 
tionality. Will this veritable Babel—the workers’ 
tower to heaven—prevent a strike? Time will tell 
Here we have every color, race and tongue. Here 
also we have foreign missionary work in its most 
difficult phases and home missionary work in all 
its forms. 


A CALL FOR SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE 


Pastors are feeling the need of a more systematic 
plan of benevolences. The present method of 
making constan! and desperate appeals, each or- 
ganization for itself—Congregational or otherwise— 
regardless of the needs of others and unmindful of 
the well-rounded system of benevolent societies 
within our borders, seems to be burning out the 
few churches that give largely and leaves unculti- 
vated the many smaller churches that are equally 
generous but have little to give. 


THE GREAT NEED OF THE HOUR 


I think it would be conceded by all thoughtful 
pastors that the need of the hour is a step upward 
on the part of the churches. Apparently there is 
today comparatively little outward difference be- 
tween those who profess to serve God and those 
who serve him not. The people as a whole are not 
desperately wicked or even morally bad. The 
world has been elevated by the church to its own 
level outwardly. The time hay come when the 
ehurch needs and must have a new vision of Christ; 
must see bim as self-sacrificing to serve and to 
save. This may be brought about by a sane evan- 
gelistic campaign. For this all should earnestly 
pray, and to this end pastors ought to study and 
preach and plan. 


CHEERING FEATURES 

The new deaconess movement promises to supply 
workers who alone seem able to meet some of the 
desperate demands in these polyglot, polychrome 
communities with their multitudinous social, do 
mestic and religious needs. That these workers 
can meet the requirements of the hour is seen by 
the splendid service rendered by Miss Dockery and 
her helpers in Pana, the report of whose work bas 
already appeared. 

Those who have opportunity to know say that 
not since the days of the great revival has it been 
80 easy to get the ear and reach the hearts of men 
asnow. An upward step, then, is sorely needed to 
keep the churches from the subtle allurements of 
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lence—for we shall not long retain the benevolent 
act without the benevolent heart—and secure that 
unpaid personal service in mission work without 
which there can be little individual growth and 
little effettual work for the neglected multitudes. 
The opportunities are vast, the possibilities glo- 
rious. Will the Christians of Illinois catch the 
vision, make the consecration and do the work 
needed to secure the reward? A. M. B. 





Dr. Supan, an eminent European authority, 
is out with an estimate of the world’s popula- 
tion based on the latest censuses. Asia leads 
with 819,556,000, Europe comes next with 392,- 
264,000, or 104 per square mile. North Amer- 
ica with 105,714,000 has only thirteen per square 
mile. The total population of the world is 
1,503,290,000. 
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NECK PIECES 


BLENDED RIVER SABLE. Imperiat style, fin- 
ished with 10 selected fox tails, a beautiful scarf, 
of satisfactory wearing qualities. Now 7.50. 
Large Round Muff to match, 3.95. 

RACCOON, MARTEN OR ISABELLA COLOR, 
Imperial style, a good and serviceable fur, which 
will wear well. Price 10.00. 

Large Round Muff to match, 6.95. 

Large Flat Muff to match, 7.50. 

GENUINE MARTEN, Imperial, finished with 
tails and guard fastening. Reduced from 16.50. 
Price 12.50. 

Large Round Muff to Match, 7.95. 

Large Flat Muff to match, 10.00. 

FOX PELERINE, Sable or Isabella color, satin 
lined, finished with 2 large brush tails, over 2 
yards long. Now 15.00. 

Large Round Muff to match, 10.00. 

Large Flat Muff to match, 12.50. 

MINK (Am. Sable), Imperial style, natural color, 
of good quality, finished with 8 tails to match, 
excellent value. Price 17.50. 

3 Stripe Round Muff to match, 15.00, 

4 Stripe Flat Muff to match, 22.50. 
CHINCHILLA STOLE, selected skins, good color 
and quality. Now 25.00. 

Round Mufts to Match, 17.50. 

Flat Muffs to match, 21.50. 

FOXES, Sable or Isabella color, priced according 
to quality and shape, Boas, 1 skin lengths, finished 
with 2 large brush tails. 7.50, 10.00, 12.50, 
15.00. 

BOAS, 2 skin lengths, 15.00, 20.00, 25.00, 35.00. 


PELERINES, satin or squirrel lined, 15.00, 20.00, 
25.00, 30.00, 35.00, 40.00. 


MUFFS TO MATCH, Round, 7.50, 10.00, 12.50, 
15.00. Flat, 8.75, 10.00, 12.50, 15.00, 20.00. 
COATS 

ELECTRIC SEAL, 18.75, 30.00, 35.00, 40.00. 
NEAR SEAL, 40.00, 45.00, 50.00, 60.00. 
PERSIAN LAMB, 95.00, 115.00. 

PERSIAN LAMB, mink trimmed, 150.00. 


PERSIAN LAMB, chinchilla trimmed, 
150.00. 


PERSIAN LAMB, Baum marten trimmed, 150.00. 
SEAL SKIN, 275.00, 350.00. 

SEAL SKIN, mink trimmed, 425.00. 

MINK, Russian Blouse, 475.00. 





the world, to stimulate the fountain of benevo- 


Shepard Norwell @o 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


145.00, 








Fur Department : 


Specimen values taken from largest and most complete stock we have ever shown. 
NECK PIECES, MUFFS, COATS, CAPES AND FUR LINED CLOTH COATS. 


CAPES 
ELECTRIC SEAL, 29.50 to 40.00. 


ELECTRIC SEAL, marten trimmed, 40.00 to 
55.00. 





BABY CARRIAGE FUR ROBEs, 2.00 to 
20.00. 


CHILDREN’S FUR SETS, 1.00 to 20.00. 
MISSES’ FUR SETS, 5.00 to 25.00. 








MINKS (Am. Sable) 

A few words in reference to Minks at 
this time may be of interest to pro- 
spective purchasers. The condition of 
the market is such on account of the 
great demand that goods bought early 
cannot be duplicated at within 25 per 
cent. of early prices. The prediction is 
now made that there will be an advance 
of not less than 80 per cent. at the 
January Fur Sales to be held in Lon- 
don. 

We bought largely at early prices in 
anticipation of the demand. 


SCARFS, 8.95 to 60.00. 35 different styles at the 
in between prices. 


PELERINES, 30.00 to 125.00. 31 different styles 
at the in between prices. 


ROUND MUFFS, 9.75 to 55.00. 
styles at the in between prices. 


FLAT MUFFS, 22.50 to 62.50. 9 different styles 
at the in between prices. 


11 different 


MUFFS 

MUFFS ROUND: 
GO. Bismista BOA. 8.5. ice ei vis oo 1.95 
BB TPO AR, va a o's da ices ec eesinecauaecia 3.95 
BO Maxrtet RACCOOR . 60 oss cciccccccccdccccoces 6.95 
35 Real Mink, 2 stripes...:..............0. 9.75 


FLAT MUFFS, Fox, Isabella or Sable, showing 
8 distinct stripes, 12.50, 15.00, 17.50, 20.00. 


PERSIAN LAMB, 20.00, 30.00. 
‘BLUE LYNX, 15.00. 
ERMINE, 40.00. 





CHINCHILLA, 21.50, 25.00, 30.00 to 60.00. 
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-- Woman's Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 9 “ 

The leader was Mrs. E. L. McLaughlin, he Home Store 
while Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Barrows, Mrs. Blod- 
gett and others contributed to the spiritual f G ift G e 
interest of the hour. or | ive rs 

A card from Miss Julia F. Winter reported 


i ica. i 
her arrival in East Africa. Work in Cesarea I ie iat Sas: isa Gaeh caida Saale . 


and Talas was represented by letters from 
Mrs. Dodd, Miss Burrage and Miss Dwight. goods for the least possible outlay, you should avail 








Miss Burrage has found time in addition to yourself of the opportunities afforded by our care- 
her kindergarten work fora tour among the fully selected holiday stocks as here you will find a 
villages where she had opportunity to talk to complete assortment of Dolls, Toys, Jewelry, Bric-a-Brac, Leather Goods, Handkerchiefs, 
the women, who listened attentively. Umbrellas, Furs, and the hundred and one things suggestive to the Holiday Buyer, at 


Miss Dwight writes of the Talas girls’ school prices which are as they should be— considered—Always The Lowest. 
and the seventy boarders this year instead of d qatty ” 
forty-eight as last year. Dormitory, dining- . : 
room and large schoolroom are crowded, and Do Your Holiday Shopping Now 
she says, “‘ It is hard to do good work in such 
cramped quarters and it seems as if we must 
overflow somewhere.” 





Tewksbury Church “Gym” 


SNS BOSTONS FAS STORE 

A sequel almost romantic has occurred in Tewks- WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 
bury, Mass., issuing from the tragedy of last Fourth 
of July, when some angry boys shot bullets into 
the home of Rev. W. J. Minchin. The boys of 
Tewksbury now gather about him with loyal en- 
thusiasm in a new gymnasium provided by the 
church for their pastime and culture. To punish 9 
their hoodlumism the law was applied; but the & ] A ] 
gospel now follows the law in blessed sequence ergymen S ppare 
affording legitimate exercise for their carnal vigor. 

This new Hall of Health, furnished by the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Enoch Foster, utilizes a hall over the AT THE SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 
Sabbath school room and és supplied with horizontal 


























and parallel bars, dumb-bells, striking bag, travel- We Allow a Discount to Clergymen of 10 per cent. 
ing rings and other gymnastic equipment. Basket 

ball and indoor baseball are provided, and separate REASTED SUIT’ 

hours are scheduled for the boys and the girls. SINGLE B SACK S, $20 $25 $30 

These privileges are open to all at a nominal fee, SINGLE BREASTED FROCK SUITS, 32 

and about one hundred members have been en- OVERCOATS, 15 20 25 

rolled. At the opening meeting on Nov. 22, a 

team of sixteen from the Lowel) Y. M. C. A. gave TROUSERS, 5 to . 

an athletic exhibit before 125 spectators, eliciting SKELETON COATS, + 8 10 


plenty of applause and whetting the ambition of CLERICAL VES 
the Tewksbury young people to go and do likewise. 3 I TS, 4 6 
This enterprise betokens a practical Christianity Undressed Worsteds, Serges, Cheviots, Clay Diagonals, Drap d’Ete, and all other popular and 


. that is prevalent in all departments of the church suitable fabrics. 
with new access of energy. Missionary offerings We recommend our made-up productions as the highest class obtainable, fully equal to custom work. 
have been multiplied, improvements to both church Competent attendants, drilled especially in this department, are continually at the service of our 
and parsonage have been made, debts of over patrons, 





pert boar aprbnoed See ae S ee NOTE.—AIl garments manufactured by us bear our full name and designation on the etiquette 
Every parish has its problems, but none is more as follows: 

universally the despair of a country pastor than the 
boys, who are all thrown together without class 
distinction, to be sullied by the foulest. Fur- 
thermore, no solution has greater promise of suc- 
cess than one which enlists the physical energies 
through the church. E. V. B. 

















Biographical 
ROSS C. HOUGHTON, D. D., LITT. D. 


Dr. Houghton died suddenly at his home in ‘ j a res 
Malden last Saturday morning, Dec. 10. The Ke \ AG Designers. Manufacturers end Jobbers of \ 
Monday previous he was at the meeting of the Way AS ELEc RIC, GAS and O1 ag DE, 
Winthrop Club, of which he was a member, ap- \ { } ¢ FIXTURE Ss A 7 ym : 
parently in bis usual health. Dr: Houghton was 4 : 4, 

@ graduate of Syracuse University and of the Theo- 
logical School of Boston University, and was or- 
dained to the ministry in 1869. He held pastorates 
of prominent Methodist churches in Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis and other cities. About twenty 
gears ago he made a tour of the world, and after- 
wards wrote Women of the Orient, which has had 
@ very large circulation. Among his other well- 
known books are Ruth, the Moabitess and John 














the Baptist. He lectured extensively on topics of 

travel and literature. Dr. Houghton was an inti- rman ORG ANS 
mate friend of the late Dr. Elijah Horr, and fol- J. S. Weteenen ss Ses is ip EE 

lowed him into the Congregational denomination, UNERA ‘Tuning and Repairing will receive prompt attention. 
being installed pastor of First Church, Chelsea, mae a 

in 1895. Since retiring from that pastorate, about 2326 and 83298 Washington 8 Hutchi oS -V tey 0 ga C pany 
two and a half years ago, he has spent some time ia — etning Ducey Bt Torminal S. Caneel N 0 f N om 

in the lecture field, and was for a time the financial and other special rooms con connected with establish Pierce Buliding, Copley Sq., Boston 
agent of Piedmont College. ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. Telephone 850 Back Bay. 




















HURCH “tno down H. Pray & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ARPETS ericts. 6sa raruifcrer, St: BOSTON. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


a AEROAE Doane oF 7 Comprensonmne FOR FOREIGN 
18810Ne mgregational use, ston. 

n, Treasurer; John G. er, i and 
Pure) Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd S8t.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland. Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence rela xo estates and 
annuities i be addressed. Rev. 


D. D. Secre Rev. Washing ton Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. -§ elton, Asso- 
ciate retary; Rev. d, D. rm Repre- 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions inthe 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West,amow g the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
e'St. Donations mag bs be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New: York Cit y: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRT 
Ads tn bullding ch ga ies es. Rev. Charles 
H. ——aee, , Secre Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeri Charles oie, ert Treasurer, 10 
East 2200 St eet Oe C. H. Taintor, 151 

Washi nm St., Chinenc: ti eng Gi. . . Hood, Congre- 
aa Ho couse, Boston, Mass ; H. Wikoff, 

.M O. A. Building, San Francleco, ¢ Cal., Fiejd Secre- 


ye EDUCATION SOCIETY facietine 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega-. 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Cong regational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D 
Sometey and Treasurer. 

he Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
seam retary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to uew and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The ave expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 


usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes 7he Congregationatist and Christian World, the 
ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books aud subscrip- 


tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
pond at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 


tates to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Hl. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, personal donations and gy 
mee, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary 

Wm. A. Rice. D. D., Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., N. ¥ 
Treasurer, Rev. Sainuel B. Forbes, 206 Wetlierstield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct; Field Secretary, Rev. ward 
Hawes, D. D, Hartford, ct 


BosToN SEAMAN’S “RIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D_D.; 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, toston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New Engiand. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion: offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

pit Sy med in Massachusetts and in other States. 
m 61 agregations! House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice Secretary 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mas 
— eee in this name. Send gifts to A. a. Stan. 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building Apply for aid to 
FE. oR ieunen 609 Congregational House 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and ~~ oey Seoee? Db ton and its meg 
Henry E. Cobb, E. Kelsey, ee ; George 
Flint. Sec., 101 FER, St., Bosto 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congress 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise ‘Day, Treasurer ; 
E. Harriet Stanwovd, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Low RounD-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE Roap to poiats in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL Low RATEs TO St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 








For Xmas 














BLANKET WRAPS 
$2.75 to $35.00 


For Men, Women and Children. 

For Morning and Night Use generally. 

Those having occasion to be up nights 
will find them indispensable. 


For Railway Car or ney are a posi- 


Steamer Traveling tive luxury and 
comfort. Fifty choice patterns now in stock 
or made to special order. 


MEN’S Shirts, Pajamas, Hosiery, 


LADIES’ Waists, Neckwear, Stocks 


and Belts, 50c to $50.00 
LADIES’ Gloves, Heavy Hand Sewn, 
$1.50 

LADIES’ Neckwear and Stocks, 
50c and up 
LADIES’ Hosiery, 50c to $6.75 


cs 


Underwear, Blanket Wrappers, 
Storm Coats, Steamer Rugs, House 
Coats, Neckwear, Fancy Vests, 
Flannel Suits, Handkerchiefs, 
Sleeve Studs, Cravat Pins, Um- 
brellas. Also, 








Noyes Bros. 





Washington and Summer Sts. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 

















Tailor-Made 


AND 


Shirt-Waist 
Suits $8 up 


MADE-TO-ORDER— 
NOT READY-MADE 


“Better out of the 
world than out of fash- 
ion,’ was never truer 
than today. We make 
it possible for every 
woman to dress in the 
height of fashion, with 
beautiful garments 
made to order, at lower 
prices than the same qual- 
tty aoods could be had 
ready-made.» No trying 
on, no ie intments, 
no *possabiitt es of loss. 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 

Figure out how much 
panes Bh time, worry and 
trouble this’ saves, not 
counting the conven- 
ience o} We with 
ttir and 

the delight of getting a 
garment made tn a we k, 
with satisfaction quaran- 
teed or money refunded ! 


Tailor-Made Suits 
S$ to B35 














4 toe 
Winter Jacket --- = $7to 
Long Coats, “ Tourist Modets ” at to 
Rain Coats B12 te 





s SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
‘ of Silk, Mohair, Broadcloth, Serge and Chev- 
{ fot, made to order. Nothing ri y- 


Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits - - 
(loth Shirt-Waist Suits - - - 

Silk Shirt- Waist Suite- - - 

r Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, show- 
> ing latest New York styles, with samples of 

5 Write for it. ¢ 
2 ! 


materials, on request. 
aa Pee 





We prepay Express Charges 

WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 
States our Fashion Kook, show the latest New 
York styles, a large assortment of samples of the 
newest materials, and somone directions for taking 
measurements correct ly. We guaran at 
we fail to pronne you we refun! your 
y. Mention whether samples are a suit, skirt 
or cloak, and colors desired. Write r Cata- 

legue and samples today. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888, 





CHRISTMAS 
Gifts 


For 


Men 
And 





Neckwear, 50c, $1 
$1.50, $2 to $3.50 

Gloves, $13.50, $2 
$2.25, $3, $5.50, $10 

Umbrellas, $1, $1.50 
$2.50 to $18 

Dress, Protectors, $2 
$2.50, $4, $5, $6 

Suspenders, 50c to $3 

Bath Wraps, $6 to 
$50 


House Jackets, $8 to 
$25 


And a variety of smaller 
articles for a man’s or boy’s 
wardrobe 


Macullar Parker 


COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 











A TOUR THROUGH OLD MEXICcO.—The Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company is forming its first Mextco 
party of the season, to leave Boston Jan. 19. The 
travelers will stop at various places in the Southern 
States, and in Mexico visit a dozen or more of the 
principal cities, spending a week in the City of Mex- 
ico, with a side trip te Cuernavaca, and making trips 
down into the tropics, over both the Tampico and 
Vera Cruz lines. On the same date a party leaves 
for Mexico and California. The journey is to be 
made in a special train of elegant Pullman sleeping, 
composite and dining cars, and only a limited num- 
ber of passengers will be taken. The Raymond & 
Whitcomb CGompany, 306 Washington Street, will 
send illustrated descriptive circulars to any address. 
A California party for a tour of fifty-one days— 
under special escort for the entire time—is also ar- 
ranged for Jan. 19, ‘ 
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In and Around Boston 


Dr. Gordon on The Vision of the Prophet 

The sermon by Rev. Dr. Gordon at the Old 
South last Sunday morning was notable be- 
cause he appealed to the laity of the churches 
at large for more generous and adequate sup- 
port of the clergy; because he so impressively 
and feelingly exalted the prophetic office as 
expressed in the calling of the Christian min- 
istry; and because he so urgently commended 
it to the youth of his congregation as a calling 
to be entered upon for its high joys and blessed 
opportunities. He frankly admitted that the 
day for weak, incompetent, imperfectly trained 
men in the ministry had gone by, and that the 
tests of a clergyman by the community were 
growing stricter and more exclusive; but he 
holds that those who see visions, who serve 
fearlessly and lovingly, who make themselves 
indispensable to a vommunity are as sure of 


its reverence, affection and gifts as ever 


prophets were. 


Dr. Herrick’s Death 

The company which assembled at Mt. Ver- 
non Charch last week Wednesday afternoon 
to honor Dr. Herrick represented the best 
elements in local Congregationalism, as well 
asa considerable number of others who look 
upon his death as a personal and civic loss. 
The service was simple but beautiful. The 
pastor-elect, Rev. A. P. Fitch, offered the in- 
vocation, Dr. Reuen Thomas read the Scrip- 
tures and Dr. George A. Gordon offered the 
prayey, singularly felicitous and adequate. 

No minister in Boston was more beloved 
than Dr. Herrick by those who knew him, 
and those who knew him best prized his 
companionship beyond words. Last Saturday 


the members of a little club of ministers to 
which he has belonged for many years sat 
down to an evening meal in the home of one 
member who has written an appreciation of 
Dr. Herrick in another column. There they 
talked of him as though he were still one of 
the company and present with them. Next 
day two other members spoke to sympathetic 
audiences of his character and worth. Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas preached in Mt. Vernon 
Church on the Transfiguration, and told the 
hereaved congregation that this life is only 
a@ fragment of time in the personality that 
abides, and that their pastor, translated into 
the larger life, is still in love and interest one 
with them. In Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Dr. Thomas’s place was filled by Rev. Dr. 
William Burnett Wright, for many years pas- 
tor of Berkeley Temple, who spoke tenderly 
and eloquently of the minister, scolar and 
friend with whom he had long been in close 


intimacy. 


The Authority of the Christian Minister 

Dr. Lyman Abbott delighted‘ and instructed 
a large gathering of the Boston ministers last 
Monday by an illuminating study of this sub- 
ject. Looking back to the spiritual leaders of 
Bible times—the prophets, apostles, even 
Christ himself—he discovered that the ground 
of their authority was not primarily the Bible, 
the church, miracles, logic, or the fulfillment 
of prophecy, most of which to a large extent 
were lacking when the authoritative deliver- 
ances were made; but that their authority 
was derived from a personal vision of God 
given in response to the appeal of their spir- 
itual natures. Each of the sources above 
referred to has its authority. The church 
furnishes the concurrent testimony of indi- 
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vidual experiences in all ages and all lands; 
the Bible provides a literature of religious 
experience which has unique power to evoke 
similar experiences in its readers; reason 
serves to test the claims of varying religious 
experiences by their fruits. But a minister 
cannot avail himself of the authority provided 
by these sources unless he has an individual 
experience by which to interpret them. Only 
through his own vision can he so interpret the 
fatherhood of God as to meet the needs of 
humanity. 

In answer to a question by Dr. Plumb as te 
the authority of Christ, the speaker claimed 
that it consists in his character and the fruit 
of his ministry, which prove him to be a true 
witness. An interesting testimony to the 
truth of Dr. Abbott’s gospel was furnished 
by Dr. R. A. Hume, who averred that ‘in 
India, which has its own Scriptures, mira- 
cles and martyrs, the vision of the Lord Jesus 
Christ finds men as nothing else does, and 
they say, ‘*‘ That is so, for it meets my need.”’ 





Nothing but praise can follow the decision 
of the Boston Herald to refuse to print here- 
after the nasty medical advertisements which 
bring so much revenue to many daily news- 
papers. Theresponse of Massachusetts’ clergy 
to this course of the Herald shows how timely 
and politic it is. 








Raw Cream 
is inferior to Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless 
Cream is superior as a cream for cereals, coffee, 
tea, chocolate and general household cooking. It 
is the result of fifty years’ experience with the milk 
problem. 














CLEANSERS 


LEWANDOS vvers | 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICES 





Blankets 


Cleansed 


For 


50c 


Per Pair 


Binding with Silk 
12% per end 


Absolutely sweet 
and clean 
and carefully finished 


Gloves 


Cleansed 
Per: All 
10c Pair Lengths 


We do not fade color of 
Brown Gloves 











Curtains 
LACE AND MUSLIN 


Cleansed 
15¢c 
Pur Pair 

For all kinds 


This is a very low 
price and done in 
our best manner 











70 Market Street Lynn 





make ‘“* Holiday Prices ” 


We have no Xmas Presents to self and it is a dull season in the above [fines 
of work and as we have special departments for each kind of work we can 
of which our patrons may take 


CLEANSERS LEWAN DOS 


17 Temple Place 
2206 Washington Street Roxbury 


BOSTON 


284 Boylston Street 
1274 Massachusetts Ave Cambridge 

19 Galen Street Watertown (Newton rietvery) 

THE REDUCED PRICES CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY AT THE ABOVE OFFICES 


BUNDLES CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED IN BOSTON AND SUBURBS 
BUNDLES CAN BE SENT FROM OUT OF TOWN BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 


advantage 
DYERS 








TELEPHONE 556 OXFORD 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Step Forward 


Additions to the Chicago churches on con- 
fession of faith have in recent years been less 
numerous than might reasonably have been 
anticipated. In consequence many pastors 
and laymen have sought earnestly for the 
causes of this apparent failure in Christian 
work. So far as the mission churches are 
concerned there has been no lack of interest. 
Failure, if failure it is, has been with the 
larger, stronger churches to which with few 
exceptions additions have been chiefly by letter 
and these have not much more than made good 
the losses by removal and death. Even here 
failure has not been uniform. The increase 
in membership in First Church and in Pil- 
grim Church, at Ravenswood and Rogers 
Park, proves that when the right means are 
used people do not hesitate to identify them- 
selves with a church. But the feeling is 
nearly universal that the gospel as preached 
from our pulpits is not having the power it 
should have. 

For this reason Chicago ministers have wel- 
comed the evangelistic movement inaugurated 
at Des Moines. Last year a forward move- 
ment was planned in Chicago; but while fruits 
were not entirely wanting, no abiding impres- 
sion was made on churches or community. 
On the other hand, the spiritual life of the 
Presbyterian churches was greatly quickened 
as a resu't of the working of the Winona plan, 
and many converts were gathered into the 
churches. This year the Congregational pas- 
tors are earnestly seeking to remove obstacles 
and to make such arrangements as will in- 
crease interest in spiritual things both on the 
part of the pulpit and the pew. Monday 
morning the time was spent chiefly in prayer, 
in preparation for the day of conference and 
prayer to be held in Plymouth Church. 


The Feeling in the Community 

That this is more truly Christian, or at any 
rate religious in the best sense of the word, 
a meeting at which the writer was present 
Monday evening seems to demonstrate. This 
gathering was representative of the intellec- 
tual classes in the city and of its business and 
professional interests. Four persons had 
been asked to state frankly and without re- 
serve their religious views. The writers rep- 
resented Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and the so-called unbelieving class. The 
Catholic laid emphasis on belief in God and 
righteousness, on the unchanging character 
of doctrine, though presented in constantly 
varying forms and by imperfect men, on the 
service the Church has rendered the world, 
through its democracy and tolerant spirit; 
the Protestant laid stress on men’s yearning 
after God, their feeling that they are not by 
nature in sympathy with him, that they need 
such knowledge of him and such approach to 
him as comes only through Christ, and that 
when they find him the new impulses and 
nature which they receive lead them to try to 
serve God by serving their fellowmen. Both 
Catholic and Protestant emphasized righteous- 
ness as exemplified in one’s life as insepara- 
ble from true religion. The Jew made the 
message of his religion to the twentieth cen- 
tury a message of monotheism and righteous- 
ness, while the man whois outside all churches 
or religious organizations, with more emphasis 
perhaps than either of the other three, insisted 
upon belief in God and on righteousness alike 
in character and conduct. 


A Sign of the Times 


For more than two hours men, some of 
whom rarely attend church, or give, as is 
supposed, any thought to religious subjects, 
sat as if spellbound listening to these readers 
of different faiths and yielding to an unseen 
influence which some declared to be the pres- 
ence of the Spirit. Without exception the 
meeting was declared to be one of the best 








and most uplifting in the twenty-five years 
of the club’s life. Does not this indicate that 
men are more thoughtful in reference to spirit- 
ual matters than is generally believed, that if 
rightly approached they are willing to receive 
the message which their Heavenly Father is 
sending them? Does it not prove, too, that 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews are more 
nearly at one in relation to the ethics of reli- 
gion than is usually admitted, that there is a 
common ground upon which all Christians 
and not a few so-called unbelievers may stand 
and work together for the moral welfare of 
mankind? That such a meeting as this should 


Continued on page 939. 
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F TO ALL 

CHURCHES 
The Pond's Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church, For 
further information address Pond’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York, 


has been fi ixt; 
POND’S EXTRACT ji0 stcnaara remeay for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 


all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 
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While purity and immaculate cleanliness have 
always had our first consideration, the appetizing 
goodness of all our products is recognized every- 
where throughout the world. After more than a 
third of a century of catering to discriminating 
tastes we believe we make things about as near 
right as they can be made. 


HOW GOOD! - 


So good that we authorize all grocers to re- 
fund full purchase price if for any reason any 
of “the 57” fail to please you. . .. 5 s <¢ 


A beautiful illustrated booklet telling the story of 


“the -57’’ in a way that will interest every house- 
keeper will be sent upon receipt of postal request. 


| H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Sleepers and Dining Cars with excel 


apartment. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


R. M. Harris, Pass. Agent. 





The Standard of Excellence 
In Railway Service 


Is established and maintained by the 
BOSTON & ALBANY and NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


Its train equipment consists of Sapat Pullman Parlor Cars, Palatial Drawing Room 

ent cuisine, which afford the traveler every con- 
venience of a modern hostelry, while the Buffet Smoking and Library Cars with Bath- 
room and Barber Shop provide him with his accustomed luxuries of club or bachelor 


Trains for the West leave Boston 8 30, 10 15, 10.45 A. M.; 2.00, 3.32, 6.02, 8.00 and 
1135 p.m. For New York City, 900 A. M., 12 00 noon, 4.00 P. M., and 11.15 P. M. 
For tickets and reservations, ’Phone Main 1611, or call at, 


366 Washington Street. 


A. S. Hanson, G. P. A. 
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In and Around Chicago 


[Continued from page 938.) 


have been planned six months ago, that it 
should be held at this time of deepening spirit- 
ual interest in so many churches, is not with- 
out its significance. Even in a city so given 
over to materialism as Chicago, the religious 
feeling, so far from being dead, only needs a 
breath from heaven to fan it into a flame. 


The Meeting at Plymouth Church 

This meeting on Dec. 8, for which Pastor 
Millburn and members of the church had 
made careful preparation, was one of great 
spiritual profit. Churches had been invited 
to send delegates, and nearly all responded. 
Not less than three hundred persons were 
present, afternoon and evening. The after- 
noon session, from 2 to 5.30, was largely de- 
voted to prayer, the leaders for the different 
hours discouraging long addresses and hold- 
ing the meeting definitely to its object. At 
the evening session a committee of thirty, rep- 
resenting the three sides of the city and the 
suburbs, was appointed to have the evangel- 
istic movement which has now been inaugu- 
rated in charge. A real revival both among 
the ministers and the laymen seems already 
begun. The judgment of nearly every speaker 
was that each church must decide for itself as 
to methods and outside help, but may feel it- 
self at liberty to ask any of the churches or 
their pastors for such assistance as may seem 
necessary. The conviction was universal that 
the amount of good which will come to each 
church out of this movement will depend en- 
tirely upon the spirit in which each plans and 
carries out its own work. Stress was laid upon 
the necessity of doing something for others in 
the way of missionary service as a prime con- 
dition of a spiritual awakening. Attention 
was also called to the fact that the laymen in 
the churches have even more power than the 
ministers, that while the latter are to be lead- 
ers, the larger part of the work of the church 
must be done by laymen. 

Chicago, Dec. 10. 4 FRANKLIN. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





Mrs. A. W. Tufts, Boston..........-.-eeeseee $10 50 
Pe EME Soca ic dsbe needs sane save ss eat cee 4.00 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL. TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Bosten January 19, in an 
Elegant Train of Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
for a Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Also, on the same date, a party for Mexico 
and California 


TOUR i, for California, a trip of 51 Days, 
January 19. 


Other tours to California, Florida, Nassau, Hawaiian 
Islands, Oriental Lands and Europe; and a Cruise 
through the West Indies. 





Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(ce Send for circular mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the 01d South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COQ. 


ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE A 


Grand Winter Cruise 
to the West Indies 


Leaving Boston January 19th, 1905, 


AND VISITING 


Bermuda, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Nassau 


This cruise, extending thirty-one days and giving an entire change of scene 
and climate from our cold and dreary winter’s snow, slush and chills to a delightful 
balmy and glorious summer atmosphere, will be made on the magnificent and 
favorite steamship Halifax of the well-known Plant Line, and the traveler is assured 
of one continuous round of rest, recreation, education and pleasure. 

No better time in the year to visit the golden Caribbean, with its sapphire seas 
and tropical islands, could be selected than this, and the 


Steamship “HALIFAX” 


is most adequately adapted for this occasion. Licensed to carry five hundred 
passengers, the number on this trip will be limited to one hundred and thirty, 
to insure a maximum of comfort with the very best of accommodations for all, 
The staterooms are light, airy and commodious, and provided with electric light. 
Prices for entire round-trip cruise, including every necessary expense, 


$1 15, $130 and $160, 


according to location and size of stateroom, Full particulars and illustrated itinerary 
of all the attractive features of this proposed grand tour can be procured by addressing 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB COMPANY 
BOSTON 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago Worcester Springfield 


IFORNE 

















The land of sunshine and flowers, 
orchards and vineyards, of charming 
climate and outdoor sports is less than three 

days from Chicago via the 


Overland Limited 














the most luxurious train in the world, electric lighted throughout and 
perfect in all its ap ointments. Leaves Chicago daily 8.00 p.m. 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 
Weliiiiaine eet fast daily toe leavey at 11.00 p.m. 
so! conducted excursionsin Pullman Tourist Sleepi 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without ¢ oo —— 


Ghe Best of Everything. 
All ts sell tickets via this li 
Full information a6 fo routes, rates UNION 
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PICTURESQUE SOUTHERN PACIFIC "=" 


STEAMSHIPS WEEKLY FROM 170 Washington St., 
NEW YORK VIA NEW ORLEANS 


by AVA i A A Delightful Trip to Two Delightful Cities BOSTON MASS. 
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Have You 
Rheumatism? 


You Can Be Cured. FREE 


A Scientific Discovery. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomach turned 
upside down or being half choked to death, and 
every sufferer from rheumatism should welcome 
this marvelous discovery with open arms and give 
it an honest tria). The new remedy was discov- 
ered by John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., who is 
generous enough to send it free to every sufferer 
who writes at once. It is a home treatment and 
will not keep you from your work. 

As you know if you’ve tried them, every so- 
called rheumatic remedy on the market today ex- 
cept this genuine cure will cause you violent stom- 
ach pains, and some of them are so dangerous they 
will cause heart trouble. And the worst of it is 
they never cure. When a person has rheumatism 
the constitution is so run down that he should be 
very careful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a rem- 
edy that will cure every form and variety of rheu- 
matism. That remedy is 


“GLORIA TONIC.” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of ‘Gloria Tonic’’ I had it tried on hos- 
pital patients, also on old and crippled persons, 
with perfect success. But some people never will 
believe anything until they know it trom experi- 
ence, 80 the best and quickest way is for yuu to 
write me that you want to be cured, and { will 
send you a package of * Gloria Tonic” free of cost. 
No matter what your form of rheumatism is— 
acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, 
neuralgia, gout, lumbago, etc., “* Gloria Tonic” will 
surely cure you. Do not mind if other remedies 
have failed you, nor mind if doctors say you are 
incurable. Mind no one but write me today sure. 
“Gloria Tonic” will stop those aches, pains and 
inflammations, and cure you so that life will again 
be worth living. This offer 1s not for curiosity 
seekers, but is made to rheumatics only. To them 
I will send a trial package of * Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly in- 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.’’ “Among the eminent 
people who indorsed it are: 

DR. G. QUINTERO, X. Medical Doctor and Sur- 
= of tue eyes ing | of Venezuela, whose in- 

orsement of “ Gloria Tonic” bears the official seal 
of the United states Consulate. 

HON. EUGENE H. PLUMACHER, UNITED 
STATES CONSUL, Maracaibo. 

STEVENSON MacADAM, F. I. C., F.C. 8., 0 
Analytical Laboratory, Surgeons Hall, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 

L. L RATHMAN, CALOOTE, South Australia. 

THE EDITOR of the famous Medical Journal 
“ Health,” London, England, and many others. 

So far this marvelous remedy has cured persons 
of upwards 86 years of age, their suffering dating 
from 8 weeks to 52 years. It is put up io tablet 
form and is free from ACIDS and ALCOHOL. 

If you are a sufferer send your name today and 
by return mail you will receive “Gluria Tonic” 
and also the most elaborate book ever gotten up 
on the subject of Rheumatism, absolutely free. 
This book contains many drawings from actual life 
and will tell you all about your case. You get 
“Gloria Tonic” and this wonderful book at the 
same time, both free, so let me hear from you at 
once and soon you will be cured. Address: JOHN 
A. SMITH, 428 Gloria Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 










is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St. N.Y. : 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Canadian Protestantism has lost its largest 
figure by the death of Principal Cave of Knox 
College. 

A remarkable religious revival is sweeping 
over the southern districts of Wales, the 
principal leader in it being a young collier 
preacher, whose name is Robert Evans. 


For the third time within eight years Prin- 
cipal Rainy of New College, Edinburgh, has 
been named as moderator of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. In its present crisis, Dr. 
Rainy, now fourscore years old, is enthusi- 
astically recognized as leader. 

English Wesleyans are discussing frankly 
the status of the class meeting, that aforetime 
barometer of Methodist church life. In this 
country as well as in England it is being 
modified or dropped. The introspective, tes- 
timonial type of religion it fostered is not in 
favor now. The tests it imposed cannot be 
enforced. Men competent to lead are not 
numerous. The laity will not join, though 
quite willing to enter the church on other 
conditions. 


Prof. H. P. Smith recently of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, now of Amherst College, 
argued before the Highland Congregational 
Club at Cummington last week, that a large 
section of the nominal Protestant Church has 
passed on beyond the distinctively Protes- 
tant position, historically defined. That posi- 
tion was, ‘‘ First, the formal principle that the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, is the sole authority 
of the religious faith; secondly, the principles 
of justification by faith alone.” He contends 
that today Christian faith instead of being 
focalized on the letter of the Bible as it was 
by Protestants is based on belief in the living 
God who has manifested and is manifesting 
himself continually and progressively to the 
entire race. 


The American British Evangelical Union 
Church, Leipsic, Germany, is about to receive 
a new pastor, Rev. W. H. Wilson of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Michigan City, Ind. 
This church is thirty years old, and has 
ministered to many British and American 
students in Leipsic. The home of the pastor, 
who left the church last spring, was the 
gathering place of a number of American 
students on Sunday evenings for Bible study 
and Christian fellowship. An important field 
is open here for the spiritual care of our young 
men and women abroad, which American 
Christians should not neglect. The late Prof. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss was one of the founders 
of this church, and Prof. Caspar Rene Gregory 
is chairman of its executive committee. The 
amounts raised on the ground need to be sup- 
plemented by gifts from friends in this country. 


General Superintendent Atwood of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, who attended our Na- 
tional Council at Des Moines, calls the atten- 
tion of Universalists to the fact that many of 
the attendants wére secretaries, and adds: 


A large number of leading men and not a 
few women are occupants of permanent offi- 
cial positions in the Congregational system, 
as it has developed under the impulse of mis- 
sionary purpose and the necessities of the 
business. The moment a denomination, how- 
ever surcharged with the spirit of independ- 
ency, emerges from the chaos of separate 
endeavors, it begins to undertake things in 
common and must have fit persons appointed 
to look after its general affairs. Such officials 
in Congregational bodies are not titled and 
are not figure-heads. They are analogous to 
general officers and secretaries and superin- 
tendents in a large business or corporation. 
Whatever they are called they are the power 
within the wheels. 





It appears from the annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency that the people 
of the United States are the richest in the 
world so far as riches are measured by money. 
lt behooves us to remember that “to whom 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


Not an Unusual Instance 


“T used Pyramid Pile Cure and have 
not had any trouble since. I have been 
a sufferer with piles for twenty years. I 
think it is the remedy on earth for 
piles. Hoping this may help others to 
use this remedy,” Mrs. J. D. Teller, R. 
F. D. 20, Sparta, Mich. 

It is a singular fact that although many 
women suffer from piles, or hemorrhoids, 
they frequently do not have proper treat- 
ment because of a delicacy women have 
in mentioning such a subject. Especially 
is this the case with those who have no 
husband or brother in whom they can 
confide; and a physician is seldom con- 
sulted until the pain and agony incident 
to piles becomes unbearable. 

housands of women have suffered even 
longer than did Mrs. Teller, always ex- 
periencing slight or temporary relief, if 
any. from the various remedies used and 
finally settling down to the conviction 
that a cure in their cases was impossible. 
Pyramid Pile Cure has come as a boon to 
all such, asit seldom, if ever, fails to effeet 
a permanent cure. It issold iy druggists 
for fifty cents a package, or will be mailed 
by the makers to any address, upon receipt 
of rice. Absolute secrecy is guaranteed, 
ont no name is ever used without the con- 
sent of the writer. 

It is suggested that those interested 
write to a Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for their little book describing the 
causes and cure of piles, as it is sent free 
for the asking. 


* 








Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thusreach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.’ Neversoldin bulk, Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
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Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 18, Sunday. A Vision.—Isa. 2: 1-22. 
The mountain of Jehovah was the temple 
in Jerusalem. Others might see in it an ex- 
clusive possession of the Jews. Isaiah saw a 
center of blessing for the whole earth. All 
the nations then were sunk in a debasing 
idolatry—that incubus is lifted from a large 
part of the race today. God, in the prophet’s 
thought, is light—a light of blessing for his 
people—a terror to his enemies. Remember 
the pillar of cloud and fire and the New Testa- 
ment use of this image. It is the sin of man 
which makes God’s glory terrible. 0 Thou, 
true light and glory of the heavens and of all 
who love on earth, so enable us to do Thy will 
and fix our hearts on Thee, that Thy glory 
may he our delight. Let the vision of Thu 
presence be made real, and Thy kingdom 
come and Thy will he done in all the earth. 


Dec. 19. The Ruin of Jerusalem.—Isa. 3: 1-12. 

High hopes and ideals need not blind the 
eyes to present perils. Close on the heels of 
the vision of glory comes the warning of de- 
cay. ‘* With childishness shall they rule over 
them’’ (margin)—how often have the nations 
been ruled in folly—as, for instance Russia in 
the days before the present war. And do 
grown men never so rule and ruin their own 
lives? 


Dec. 20. The Branch.—Isa. 4: 2-6. 

God will not utterly cast away his people. 
Out of the broken stock a new sprout shall 
come. It is both of Israel and of God—tit 
image of our Lord. Note that the purging of 
the remnant is by the blast of justice and the 
blast of burning. Fire cleanses what it can- 
not destroy. And the glory of the purging 
flame becomes a covering and a shelter. 


Dee. 21. The Vineyard.—Isa. 5: 1-17. 

Dignity cannot evade responsibility. Israel 
boasted that it was God’s peculiar possession 
—it refused to do the works that God required. 
Note the woe denounced on covetousness. 
The blessing of the Old Testament is pros- 
perity; but punishment lies in ambush for 
greed. 


Dec. 22. Instruments of Wrath.—Tsa. 5:18-30. 

God is the King of nations and uses their 
wrath for his own purposes. What but woe 
ean come to a man.or nation which loves evil 
and hates good, who ealls light, darkness, 
and darkness, light? Note that inward decay 
precedes destruction and compare Matt. 15: 
18-20. This is one of the books of the Old 





WHAT IS THERE 
IN IT? 


Scott’s Emulsion is a care- 





ful blend of the purest cod 
liver oil, hypophosphites of 
lime and soda, glycerine and a 
dash of flavoring.. The com- 
bination of these valuable 
ingredients emulsified as in 
Scott’s Emulsion represents 
the greatest remedy yet dis- 
covered for weak lungs, poor 
blood, low vitality, child 
weakness and all wasting 
diseases, 


We'll send you a sample, free 





SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 





Testament which Jesus knew best. Remem- 
ber how often he uses this comparison of 
God’s vineyard in parable and preaching. 


Dee, 23. A Vision of God.—Isa, 6: 1-13. 
The word in the margin is continually. 
They were always hearing, but they never 
understood. Religion was a mass of cere- 
monies and not a life. Remember that Christ 
used these-words to describe the spiritual 
state of his hearers. Religion cannot be del- 
egated. It is in the heart, it controls the 
will, or for us it exists only to deaden and 
condemn. 


Dee. 24. Isaiah and Ahaz.—Isa. 7: 1-17. 

Behind the peril which the king feared, the 
prophet saw the greater peril of Assyria loom- 
ing up. Samaria and Syria were to be deso- 
late, but Judah also. The king refuses a 
sign. Isaiah gives him one beyond his day. 
‘*Curds and honey shall he eat”—the food, 
that is, of shepherds, because the land shall 
be desolate before the Assyrians. The child 
of the house of David, who should be named 
God-with-us and who should suffer want, was 
the token of a God-seeking generation and of 
the coming of the Christ. 





Save the Laurel 


Mr. Editor: Some time ago you published 
several articles, showing much interest in the 
destruction of the mountain laurel. The time 
for the laurel destruction is at hand. 

The famous “laurel drive” on Townsend 
Hill was seriously injured last winter, and a 
few more seasons like last year will complete 
its ruin. Thelaurel drive is a stretch of coun- 
try road about two miles long with a border 
of laurel on each side varying in extent from 
a rod to an acre. This laurel is some of the 
finest ever seen. When in bloom people come 
long distances toseeit. The flowers are simply 
beautiful, pure white and all the shades of 
pink. I wonder if the rose gardens of the East 
are any finer. 

People need to be urged to post notices, for- 
bidding the cutting of shrubs, and will you 
kindly do the urging through the columns 
of The Congregationalist? Hoping that the 
pleasures of a laurel drive await you, 

EW 8 


The stepmother of the late George Mac- 
Donald, preacher, author and poet, celebrated 
her 100th birthday Nov. 18, being in full pos- 
session of her faculties. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Clubbing List 


for 1905 


We furnish the following magazines at 
prices here named when the amount accom- 
panies a new or renewal subscription to either 
The Congregationalist or The Pilyrim Teacher. 

By ordering these periodicals together you 
save both trouble and money. After the re- 
ceipt of the first number please correspond 
directly with the various publication oftices 
instead of with us in case of errors or changes 
of address. 

These prices supersede all previous combi- 
nation offers made by us. 

Our price in 
connection with 


_ your renewal to 
Regular price our paper 


Harper’s Magazine $4.00 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly 4.00 3.50 
Century Magazine 4.00 3.75 
St. Nicholas 3.00 2.80 
Scribner’s 3.00 2.90 
Review of Reviews 2.50 2.25 
World’s Work 3.00 2.75 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 3.50 
Youth’s Companion 1.75 *1.50 
Am. Journal of Psychology 5.00 4.50 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘‘blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good. but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than the disease, 
and cannot compare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was supe- 
rior to any other form. He says: ‘‘For 
liver, kidney and blood troubles, espe- 
cially when resulting from constipation 
or malaria, I have been surprised at the 
results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils 
and pimples and even deep-seated car- 
buneles, I have repeatedly seen them 
dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is 
a proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet I know of nothing 
so safe and reliable for constipation, liver 
and kidney troubles and especially in 
all forms of skin disease as this remedy.’’ 
At any rate, people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘ pu- 
rifiers,”’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engiand. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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OLD COLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON MASS 


Main Office, AMES BUILDING 


Branch Office, 52 TEMPLE PLACE 


Statement October 31, 1904 


RESOURCES 
Loans . . . . $21,500,263.87 
Mass. Bonds 1,000,000 00 


British Consols 768,240.00 

R. R. and Other 
Securities 3,594,092.65 
Real Estate 1,375,000.00 
Cash in Office 1,767,402.58 
Cash in Banks . 9,599,818.04 
$39,604,817.14 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $1,500,000.00 
Surplus Fund 5,000,000.00 
Earnings Undivided 415,647.57 
Deposits 32,689,169.57 


$39,004,817.14 


DIRECTORS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., Chairman 


Gordon Abbott 


Cc. W. Amory 
Samuel Carr 

B. P. Cheney 

T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Charles E. Cotting 


Philip Dexter 
Oliver Ames Eben S Draper 
George F. Fabyan 
Frederick P. Fish 
Reginald Foster 
George P. Gardner 
Henry S. Howe 


George v. L. Meyer 
Laurence Minot 
Richard Olney 
Henry R. Reed 
Nathaniel Thayer 
Lucius Tuttle 
Stephen M. Weld 


Walter Hunnewell 





Make this 
a Silver Christmas 


Select silver for the gifts that you will bestow this 
year. Make it a Si/ver Christmas. If produced by a 
well known maker it is a worthy present, appropriate 
for any thember of the family, cherished above ail 


else by the housewife, and treasured as a life long 
possession. If you would make the joy of the occa- 
sion lasting, and have the usefulness of the gift en- 
dure far into the coming years, select 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS. 


is—“ Silver Plate that Wears.” It is sold by leading 
ewelers everywhere. Known in our grandparents’ time as 
it is to-day—the standard in silver plate. To the recipient, 
the trade mark ** ROGERS BROS.” carries assurance 
of the best that can procured, and such a gift is ever 
pleasantiy associated with the giver. 

For the housewife there are spoons, knives, forks, 
fancy serving pieces, or complete chests. For the 
husband or father, a carving set is appropriate. For 

the children, individual sets. In making selec- 
tions, our handsomely illustrated catalogue 

“Z-65 ” will greatly help you. A postal card 

will bring it. See that articles you purchase 

ar the complete **4 ERS BROS.” 
trade mark. I[mitations are always cheaper 
but lack the remarkable qualities of the 

enuine. Made only by the successors to 

ogers Bros. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
International S:iver Co,, Successor. | 


New Yorx Curcaeo Hamittoy, CanaDa 














EGSlauery Oo. 
Useful Holiday Gifts 


French Jewelry 
Neckwear 




















Ghe Magee 
Reputation 














‘*When I am baking or roast- 
ing, the Sheet Flue, which heats 
five sides of the oven, distrib- 
utes the heat so evenly about 












and under it, that loaf or roast 
is cooked to perfection. 

‘* And see the oven thermom- 
eter !—it is to be depended upon 
absolutely. I never have to 
guess at or try the oven tem- 
perature; a glance tells me 
when it has reached the point 
I want, and then it is clear 
sailing.”’ 
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Magee Oven Ventilation is thorough; all sides 
of the oven are evenly heated; the source of 
heat is under perfect control. 


Send for Booklet entitled ‘‘ Magee Reputation.” 
It is Free for the asking. 








MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the celebrated Magee Ranges and Heaters 
The greatest variety of models in the United States 
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